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Jean -Fran Cold MNbillet 
(1814-1875) 


“In these days of ‘ists’ and ‘isms’ it is refreshing to turn aside for 
a time to the contemplation of these drawings. Their sane and 
classic serenity ts reassuring, as we experience again the pleasure 
and profit that communion with the genius of this ‘Michael- 


Angelo of the glebe’ always affords.” 
Robert J. Wickenden. 








SHEPHERDESS KNITTING 


MILLET. 


Size of the original drawing, 13 x 814 inches 


MILLET’S DRAWINGS AT THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


By ROBERT J. WICKENDEN 


Author of ‘‘Charles Jacque,”’ ‘‘ Jean-Francois Millet,’’.‘‘Le Pére Corot,”’ 
“Charles-Frangois Daubigny,’’ ‘‘The Men of 1830,” ete., ete. 






PRY 2 cove is no small cause for congratulation that 
ZN |S a Boston should possess so many original 
S © works by Jean-Francois Millet. With the 

> ) exception of Paris, it is doubtful whether 
any Kei city holds more interesting examples of the 
art of the Barbizon master. And this is as it should 
be, for Boston and New England men were ainong 
Millet’s earliest admirers. Mr. Quincy Adams Shaw, 
Mr. Martin Brimmer, Mr. Brooks, the artists Wil- 
ham Morris Hunt, Edward Wheelwright, William 
Babeock, Truman Bartlett, and others, appreciated 
the man and his art before many of his own country- 
men. Millet told Edward Wheelwright that William 
Hunt was the best and most intimate friend he ever 
had. It is certain that Hunt knew Millet before he 
went to Barbizon in 1849, and following him there, 
profited greatly through several years of the early 
‘fifties’? by the master’s teaching and companion- 
ship. Hunt, on his part, did all he could to relieve 
the constant financial embarrassment from which Mil- 
let suffered, by buying as many pictures from him as 
he could afford himself, and advising others to follow 
this wise example. 


It might be advanced that Millet’s art, by its inde- 
pendence of academic restraint and pure devotion to 
nature, had an especial attraction for artists and stu- 
dents from the New World. At about the same time 
that Millet sought the fields of Normandy and Barbi- 
zon, Henry Thoreau had gone to live at Walden Pond, 
and Emerson opened his essay on ‘“‘Art’’ with the 
lines: 

‘“Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Glint and glimmer of romance,’’ 


The spirit of a return to first principles was ‘‘in the 
air’’ on both sides of the Atlantic, and if Europe had 
its Barbizon, America had its Concord. We might 
trace similar tendencies in the production of Emer- 
son’s essays and of Millet’s pictures. Both were the 
conerete results of much original observation tem- 
pered by deep thought, and the best part of both 
men’s lives was spent in the country, in constant con- 
tact with nature. Emerson’s material needs forced 
him into the lecture field, where, viva voce, he per- 
fected the form of his essays till they became models 
of sententious brilliance. So Muillet’s needs forced 
him to make many sketches and drawings of his vari- 
ous ideas, that, thus chastened and purified, became 
chefs-d’euvre of pictorial expression. 

The simplicity and restraint of Millet’s designs 
might deceive a novice, and his suppression of irrele- 
vant detail was sometimes considered a defect by those 
demanding the pretty accidentals of a less serious art. 
In expressing his ideas a severer choice was made, and 
surfaces for him were symbolic of the informing 
spirit that energizes nature. He painted but few 
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portraits, and his best pictures rarely represent any 
particular person or place, because his genius tended 
toward the creation of types that human needs and 
functions have made universal. True it is that he 
usually clothed his figures in the simple garb of the 
French peasantry, yet this never distracts from the 
dominant motif, nor does it conceal the modeling or 
movement of the forms that le beneath. He would 
have desired, as he wrote of Michael-Angelo, to be 
able ‘‘to personify in a single figure the good and 
evil of humanity.’’ A subjective intention qualifies all 
his work, and lends interest to the slightest line from 
his pencil. Even the pastels done at the suggestion 
_ of his friend Marolle, with a view to supplying his 
family’s needs during the dark early days at Paris, 
often possess qualities as serious as their subjects may 
have been trifling; but this temporary phase soon 
passed, and having decided, at all risks, to be true to 
his best instincts, he never afterward swerved from 
this supreme resolve. 

Beside the paintings by Millet belonging to the 
Boston Museum, or exhibited on its walls as loans, it 
possesses also about thirty of his drawings. ‘T'wenty- 
one of these were presented by Mr. Martin Brimmer 
in July, 1876, some seventeen months after Millet died 
at Barbizon in January, 1875; and another was added 
to these by the bequest of Mrs. Brimmer in November, 
1906. Four were given by the Rev. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Frothingham in December, 1893, and another 
was lent by Mrs. Frothingham in 1894. Two were 
lent by the estate of Mr. Edward W. Hooper, through 
Mrs. Potter, in 1912, and one was purchased out of 
the Lawrence fund in 1905. 
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The larger picture of The Buckwheat Harvest, pre- 
sented by Mr. Martin Brimmer, is drawn in colored 
crayons, and having been carried to the effect of a 
completed painting, finds its place among works of 
similar size and importance. <A particular interest, 
however, attaches to a number of the other drawings 
through their relation to some of Millet’s representa- 
tive subjects and as preparatory studies for several 
of the rare etchings and prints that have placed him 
among the masters of estampe of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

These drawings shed light on the thorough prepa- 
ration that underlies his apparently spontaneous 
work with the needle. He left nothing to chance, and 
though he may have treated the subjects before in 
various ways, when he came to etch them special 
drawings were made, often of the exact size of the 
plates, to which the general outlines of the design 
could be transferred by tracing. In these drawings 
the figures are carefully composed and constructed, 
with the outlines so firmly indicated that, were they 
not so expressive of form, and did we not know the 
use for which they were intended, they might be con- 
sidered heavy. But Miullet’s intention was to make 
the boundaries of his masses ‘‘tell’’ through all the 
subsequent work, and to emphasize the value of the 
lines, on the effective use of which the force of his 
etchings principally depends. 

Another important object the artist had in view 
was to be able to present his subject unreversed in the 
final print, and facing in the same direction as did his 
primary conception of the subject. This necessitated 
the reversal of his tracing on the copper and drawing 

6 
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the design backward with the needle, which could be 
better done by placing the preparatory drawing be- 
fore a mirror and referring to it as the work pro- 
ceeded—another example in ‘‘the art of taking in- 
finite pains’’ so often practised by those most capable 
of working impromptu. 

We wonder, in seeing these careful preparations, 
how the final work can appear so spontaneous; but 
once the design was properly ‘‘placed,’’ Mullet, as 
was his wont, drew in an expressive rather than an 
imitative way, keeping the drawings by him for com- 
parison without exactly copying them. The remarka- 
ble economy of line in his etchings, so often noted by 
connoisseurs, may be in part due to the freedom of 
choice which this careful preparation permitted. 

Among the drawings at the Museum are found such 
representative subjects as The Sower, Shepherdess 
Knitting, The Gleaners, Woman Feeding the Child, 
Peasant with a Wheelbarrow, Woman Churning, Wo- 
man Emptying a Pal, Women Sewing, beside other 
subjects, both figures and landscapes, in crayon, pen 
and ink, and water-colors. Most of them have been 
drawn in black chalk—crayon Conté—on a roughish 
hand-made white or shghtly tinted paper. Millet 
hked nothing garish or too new, and sometimes chose 
a tint of gray or buff, on which he could add white 
chalk in the highest hghts. Now and then the pres- 
ence of holes made by the binder’s needle along the 
edge indicates the extraction of an especially well- 
toned piece from some ancient book. In his chalk- 
drawings, after having sketched in the ensemble of 
the movement and general form with light touches, 
his touch became gradually more definite and precise 
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as he advanced in perfecting the forms, till at last 
the heaviest and darkest markings were added to 
strengthen parts to which he wished to attract par- 
ticular attention, or to increase the perspective effect 
and relief by accenting the depressions nearer and 
parallel to the eye. Nothing seems to have been ef- 
faced as the work proceeded, and any slight deviations 
from the lines first drawn were added frankly with- 
out erasures. 

As such drawings were done principally for his 
own instruction and use, independently of any other 
consideration or criticism, they permit a more inti- 
mate view of the artist’s intentions and method than 
- works made to order or for exhibition. They reveal 
Millet at moments when, absorbed by his idea, he was 
least conscious of outside observation, and are all the 
more precious as unqualified expressions of his per- 
sonality. 

His thorough knowledge of human anatomy per- 
mitted him to build his figures from the bone and 
muscles up as did Michael-Angelo, Leonardo, and 
others of the old masters, and I have seen studies, 
notably the figure of Boaz for the Ruth and Boaz, 
sketched as a skeleton in the same position as shown 
in the finished painting. This analysis of the play of 
the articulations and muscles proper to the movement 
of the figure, before clothing it, is one of the secrets 
of his power. 

Having inherited the peasant’s virtues of patience 
and continuity, when he had clearly conceived his 
idea of a given subject he never tired of perfecting its 
form, and, with this object in view, repeated essays 
were made till he had attained what seemed to be the 
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best possible manner for its final presentation. Among 
the Museum drawings, The Sower agrees in its gen- 
eral movement and lines with his well-known paint- 
ings and unique lithograph of the same subject. It 
was probably done after some fresh observation of 
nature, and the movement, especially that of the right 
arm swung back to the momentary point of rigidity 
that precedes its rhythmic return as it flings the 
erain, has been expressed with marked intensity. The 
arm, aS it is drawn here, might seem almost too large 
and heavy, but Millet felt that 1t was the most impor- 
tant agent in sowing by hand and sought to give it 
a maximum of strength. This drawing was probably 
an early essay of the subject, for though the hillside 
at the back is suggested by a few lines, there is no 
indication yet of the man and team harrowing-in the 
grain that appear in later versions. A few free touches 
indicate the flock of crows in the sky to the left, sym- 
bols of the dependent and opposing forces that gener- 
ally accompany the bread-winner’s toil. The figure is 
clothed as an ordinary Barbizon peasant, with the 
drapery less tightly drawn to the body than in the 
well-known paintings and lithograph of the subject, 
and which lends to these a more sculpturesque and 
archaic air. This drawing was used also in Millet’s 
pastel showing the plain of Barbizon and the Tower 
of Chailly in the distance as a more ample background 
to the sower, and of which an engraving in facsimile 
has been published. 

The drawing of the Shepherdess Knitting was made 
from nature, and bears a direct relation to Millet’s 
etching of the subject. It was a study of certain facts 
necessary for his final composition of La Grande Ber- 
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MILLET. THE SOWER 


Size of the original drawing, 834 x 6 inches 
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gere. The kerchiefed head, and the hands knitting, 
are very carefully drawn, while the lower parts of 
the figure are treated more summarily. In the etching, 
Millet made some picturesque breaks and changes in 
the lines of the capeline, or hooded cape, and placed 
the shepherdess with her back against a rock, instead 
of leaning her shoulder against a tree as indicated 
in the drawing. This change improved the posi- 
tion, by bringing the feet forward, and giving to the 
figure a firmer poise. A few lines to the left suggest 
a sheep’s head and some saplings that reappear more 
developed in the etching. 

Such drawings as this, done directly from nature, 
differ materially from those in which the artist. was 
working as it were from an interior vision. In these 
more purely imitative drawings, the accidental fea- 
tures of the model are noted with less severity in the 
choice of lines and forms. . As notations of facts, done 
for reference and comparison, they must be looked at 
from the point of view that controlled their produc- 
tion. Another Landscape with Shepherdess and Sheep 
is more complete in its composition. Here the shep- 
herdess leans back against a bank such as often re- 
places fences between fields in Normandy. The figure 
is in the shadow of an overhanging bush, and this, 
with the group of sheep scattered to the left, again 
recalls the etching, in which elements of the two last- 
mentioned drawings are combined. 

As already stated, Millet sometimes would draw 
figures from life of the exact size and with the same 
surroundings as in the completed picture. The Water- 
Carrier is a counterpart of the heliograph on glass 
entitled, in Le Brun’s eatalogue, Memme vidant un 
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Seau. Millet painted this subject and the picture was 
lately seen at the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
in the Vanderbilt Loan Collection. A woodeut en- 
graved by his brother Pierre on Millet’s design also 
repeats it. A young peasant woman has just drawn 
a bucket of water from the rustic farmyard well, and 
has turned to empty it into one of the two cannes of 
antique Norman form that stand on the ground before 
her. The modeling of the trim, compact figure as she 
bends forward, and the drawing of the strong arms 
and hands that balance the pail, are marvels of just 
observation ; while the heavier touches of black crayon 
about the sabot-shod feet call attention to the fixed 
points that bear the weight and strain, and from 
which, the movement of the upper part of the figure 
radiates. 

Millet made but two heliographs on glass, by the 
method invented by Cuvelier pére, and used more 
frequently by Corot, Daubigny, and Jacque. Proofs 
of these are extremely rare, and the Museum is for- 
tunate in possessing one. This reveals in its outlines 
an exact tracing of the drawing just mentioned, to 
which there were added details as the work pro- 
ceeded; but in the heliograph the design is shown re- 
versed, due perhaps to Millet’s inexperience of the 
photographie printing-process or because he consid- 
ered its reversal in this case unimportant. 

Close observation of the interplay of muscular effort 
and the force of gravitation is made evident in the 
drawing of a Peasant with a Wheelbarrow, which is 
a preparation for the etching of similar title. The 
heavily loaded barrow pulls the arms down in a ver- 
tical direction to their extreme limit, as the hands 
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firmly grasp the handles, but the muscular legs and 
shoulders react against this, and furnish the propelling 
force. The suggestion of movement is increased by 
the slight bow of the left leg, with its contracted mus- 
cles and tendons, contrasted with the relieved tension 
of the right foot as it is about to leave the ground. 
These qualities have been conveyed to the etching as 
far as the bitten line would permit, and if the subtle 
suggestion of movement in the figure, possible only in 
an original drawing, has been somewhat modified, this 
has been compensated for by an added charm of de- 
tail in the rustic surroundings. 

A Woman Churning is the drawing from which 
this subject also was etched, though Millet has 
treated the same general design in various media. 
Here the buxom housewife seems as solidly planted 
on the ground as the huge churn itself, while agitat- 
ing the dasher with her muscular arms. The cream- 
loving cat that rubs against her skirts is a subtle touch 
of humor. The lines of the shelves, with their per- 
spective of cream-pots and utensils, and the sacks on 
a stand at the back, correspond to the same details in 
the etching, which was executed, as was also the Peas- 
ant with a Wheelbarrow, in 1855. 

Feeding the Child is the title of one of the more 
carefully finished drawings corresponding with the 
etching done in 1861, and published in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts in September of that year, for which Mil- 
let’s daughter, Mme. Heymann, and her baby were the 
models. It is on a buff-toned paper, with every detail 
of the figures and drapery composed and modeled in a 
manner that betokens the artist’s intimate and pater- 
nal interest in his subject. One feels that Millet en- 
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joyed depicting the vigorous little limbs and figure of 
his grandchild. The baby’s arms and hands are held 
back under a sort of napkin tied round the waist, pre- 
venting their interference with the transfer of a 
spoonful of bowillie—which the young mother is cool- 
ing by blowing upon it—to the pouting and expectant 
mouth. 

Millet’s painting of The Gleaners, presented to the 
Museum of the Louvre in 1889 by Mme. Pommery, 
shares with The Angelus and The Sower the highest 
place in the estimation of many who delight in com- 
paring and classifying the artist’s works; and this 
appreciation is justified by the beauty of the subject, 
the strength of its composition, and its solid execu- 
tion. His final conception of the subject was the cul- 
mination of many studies that, commencing with a 
single figure bending to pick up an ear of wheat, grew 
into two and at last to the three women grouped as we 
see them in the painting mentioned and in the well- 
known etching. The drawing which the Museum pos- 
sesses represents one of the stages in this progression ; 
and while the general form of the grouping corre- 
sponds to that of the Louvre picture and etching, 
there are certain differences of detail. The shape, too, 
is ‘‘upright’’ in the drawing in order to give place for 
the monumental stacks that are being built in the 
background, contrasting their opulent growth with 
the rarity of the stray ears of wheat the women are 
gathering near by. Millet made a cabinet-sized paint- 
ing of this form of the subject, but in the larger 
work first shown in the Salon of 1857, besides altering 
the shape to a more horizontal form, he placed the 
stacks and other details much farther back, so that 
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the women’s figures should dominate the composi- 
tion. When he was completing the picture he wrote 
to Théodore Rousseau: ‘‘I am working like a slave 
to get my picture of The Gleaners done in time. | 
really do not know what will be the result of all the 
trouble I have taken. There are days when I feel as 
if this unhappy picture had no meaning. In any ease, 
I mean to devote a quiet month’s work to it. If only 
it does not turn out too disgraceful!’’ It was recog- 
nized at once as the best thing Millet had yet done, 
though some critics, particularly Paul de Saint Vic- 
tor, called the figures ‘‘the three Fates of pauperism.’’ 
Such an epithet seems less applicable to the Louvre 
picture and the etching, where the women suggest a 
certain well-being and contentment with their lot, 
than to the figures in the Museum drawing, forcibly 
sketched in the heat of inspiration, where an evi- 
dent leanness in the foreground gleaner and the hur- 
rying movement of the other two betoken need. Thus 
often do these initial expressions of the artist’s idea, 
especially in the case of Millet, convey a more power- 
ful impression to the discerning eye and mind than 
works in which the first bright flash of inspiration 
may have been modified by long periods of toil. 

A small drawing, Women Sewing, is the prepara- 
tion for his etching La Veillée, sometimes called The 
Watchers, but which might be better translated The 
Evening Task. The outlines of the two figures bend- 
ing over their work in the drawing, would suggest a 
daylight effect if we did not notice the stand holding 
an antique lamp that is placed between them. In the 
etching, which was made on zine, and of which—it 
having been over-bitten—but few proofs were made, 
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masses of surrounding shadow enhance the mystery 
of the effect caused by the feeble and flickering light, 
though the general outlines still correspond to those 
in the drawing. This is made on a smooth yellowish 
half-transparent paper that has taken the crayon less 
easily than would have been the case with a rougher 
surface. One interesting note is the indication of the 
base of the lamp-stand by a black dot where it touches 
the floor, without regard for the intervening figure, 
so that all the shadows cast on the floor might be 
placed in their true perspective forms as they radi- 
ate from this point. 

The drawing of the head of a peasant half shaded 
by a hat, with a blouse tied round the shoulders, over 
which a sickle fits, is a study for the head of Boaz in 
the painting which Millet first called Ruth and Boaz, 
but which appeared at the Salon of 1853 as Le Repas 
des Morssonneurs. It was bought by Mr. Martin 
Brimmer and presented to the Museum, and his 
widow, Mrs. Brimmer, bequeathed the present draw- 
ing. Millet’s first idea was to follow the biblical nar- 
rative, while clothing his figures in the dress of French 
peasants. The moment chosen was when Boaz recom- 
mended the young Moabitess to the good-will of his 
harvesters while inviting her to join in their midday 
repast. Corresponding in its general form, the head 
of Boaz in the sketch turns rather more to the right 
than in the painting. The Mirst Step and The Reading 
Lesson are two subjects typical of important moments 
in child-life. In the first-named the father has thrown 
down his spade and is crouching with extended arms, 
encouraging the little child to take its first step from 
the arms of the mother, who is bending down to sup- 
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port it. In The Reading Lesson, a few strong strokes 
depict the dutiful attention of a little girl, as she seeks 
to spell out, word by word, the contents of an open 
book that the mother holds on her lap. These sketches 
were the points de départ of several other drawings 
and pictures. 

The Shepherd with Flock and Twilight Landscape 
have this in common, that the first-named subject 
forms a background for the second composition. 
The dark-cloaked figure of the shepherd, followed 
by his flock, appears in silhouette against the evening 
sky as they pass over the brow of a hill toward some 
woods at the left; and this group again appears in 
the Twilight Landscape, though a crescent moon is 
now added to the slightly clouded sky, and a group 
in the foreground shows a laborer putting on his coat 
after work, while his wife, near by, ties up some sacks 
of potatoes—the day’s harvest—that a waiting don- 
key with panniers will soon carry home. 

Such subjects recall the intense pastoral poetry and 
rustic charm of Virgil’s ‘‘Georgics.”’ These were 
written, as we know, with the intention of recalling 
the Roman people to the charms of country life; and 
who knows how great an influence of the same salu- 
tary sort some of Millet’s pictures may have exerted 
in modern times? 

Contemporary critics often accused Millet of revo- 
lutionary intentions in presenting certain rustic types 
as he saw them, unrelieved by any affected prettiness 
or gaiety. Such an intention never entered his 
thoughts. Coming of peasant stock, he himself had 
taken part in the work of the fields, which he loved to 
represent and found beautiful in all its phases, though 
the graver side appealed to him most of all. 
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In the forest of Fontainebleau and other parts of 
France permission is given on certain days of the 
week to gather the broken branches and twigs that 
fall from the trees, and it is usually the women, often 
aged ones, who, after the work of the open fields ends 
in the late fall and winter, gather this harvest of fuel. 
Often in groups of two or three, they glean the for- 
est, and make huge fagots, sometimes much larger 
than themselves, under which they bend their backs to 
bear them home to the village. In straightening them- 
selves the end of the fagots touches the ground, and 
they are thus enabled to rest from time to time. 

Millet had often seen these heavily loaded figures 
come mysteriously and silently out of the forest in the 
gloom of the evening, and the two drawings of Fagot 
Gatherers at the Museum convey an impression which 
he carried out in several larger works. One of them 
depicts a vista of forest with large tree trunks near the 
foreground, between which the fagot-laden women 
are seen descending the hillside from the thicker 
woods of the middle distance; while in the other draw- 
ing the hooded figures dominate the composition, and 
the woman nearest us has picked up an extra branch 
which she drags after her with her left hand while 
supporting the fagot with her right. 

In a letter to Sensier, written in 1850, Millet re- 
calls a similar impression : 

‘“You are sitting under a tree, enjoying all the 
comfort and quiet which it is possible to find in this 
life, when suddenly you see a poor creature loaded 
with a heavy fagot coming up the narrow path oppo- 
site. The unexpected and always striking way in 
which this figure appears before your eyes reminds 
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you instantly of the sad fate of humanity —weariness. 
The impression is similar to that which La Fontaine 
expresses in his fable of the wood-cutter : 


‘< “Quel plaisir a-t-il eu depuis qu’il est au monde? 
En est-il un plus pauvre en la machine ronde?’ ’’ 


And he remarks later in the same letter: ‘‘ Never- 
theless, for me it is true humanity and great poetry.’’ 

A sketch in red chalk is an early essay of Carrying 
Home the New-born Calf. It 1s composed with the 
same elements—two men carrying the calf on an im- 
provised litter, the mother-cow following closely and 
a woman near by—as in later compositions of the 
subject. Here, however, they move from right to left, 
instead of from left to right as in the painting shown 
in the Salon of 1864 and other versions. 

Millet’s close observation of precise movement is 
expressed in a letter written to Sensier as a reply to 
certain criticisms that appeared ridiculing the steady 
way in which the men walk, keeping step while carry- 
ing the calf: 

‘‘As to what Jean Rousseau says of my peasants 
carrying a calf as if it were the Holy Sacrament or 
the bull Apis, how does he expect them to carry it? 
If he admits they carry it well, I ask no more, but I 
should like to tell him that the expression of two men 
carrying a load on a litter naturally depends on the 
weight which rests upon their arms. Thus, if the 
weight is even, their expression will be the same, 
whether they bear the Ark of the Covenant or a ealf, 
an ingot of gold or a stone. And even if these men 
were filled with the most profound veneration for 
their burden, they would still be subject to the laws 
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of gravity and their expression must remain the same. 

. Any one can notice how they keep step. Let M. 
Jean Rousseau and one of his friends carry a similar 
load and yet walk in their ordinary way! Apparently 
these gentlemen are not aware that a false step on 
their part may upset the load!!’’ 

This respect for the primal law of gravity is shown 
also in a small crayon drawing, The Water-carrier. 
Its beauty depends principally on the graceful, sinu- 
ous movement of the woman’s figure as she ascends a 
pathway with her back toward us. The slight turn 
of the body on the hips and the careful placing of the 
feet in walking are consequent to the weight of the 
pail of water poised on her right shoulder. The re- 
maining drawing in black chalk, a Woman Tending 
a Cow, recalls by its solid sculpturesque construc- 
tion and bucolic strength the painting of the Salon of 
1859, which was bought by the Emperor Napoleon III 
and presented to the museum of the town of Bourg- 
en-Bresse. 

Ten drawings in pen and ink and water-colors re- 
eall the journey Millet made to Vichy and Cusset dur- 
ing the summer of 1866, accompanied by Mme. Millet, 
and which he mentions in several letters. The outlines 
are carefully traced in brown ink, with a view to the 
large expression of form and the just proportions of 
perspective planes. Most of them are retouched with 
water-colors, of which the chromatic gamut is re- 
strained to various tones of blue, brown, green, and 
eray. Two of the smaller water-colors, only about 
two by four inches in size, have qualities that evoke 
souvenirs of Rembrandt and Claude Lorrain. They 
all suggest the quaint beauty of the French country- 
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side, depicted with Millet’s characteristic strength 
and precision. 

In these days of ‘‘ists’’ and ‘‘isms’’ it is refreshing 
to turn aside for a time to the contemplation of these 
drawings. Their sane and classic serenity 1s reassur- 
ing, aS we experience again the pleasure and profit 
that communion with the genius of this ‘‘ Michael- 
Angelo of the glebe’’ always affords. 
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THE WOODCUTS OF ALBRECHT 
ALTDORFER (1480?-1538) 


By WILLIAM M. IVINS, JR. 


a eG ERMAN art of the Renaissance must be 
As : =) &) looked at through quite another pair of 
VOSA spectacles than Italian. The things that 

ee) the artists knew, the things in which they 
were interested, were so diverse that a completely 
different set of critical standards must be brought into 
play. As compared with the Italians, they knew little 
of formal beauty, of composition, or of color, and Mr. 
Berenson’s tactile values and movement were to most 
of them a sealed book. But they had other qualities 
and a naiveté that to some extent are recompenses for 
their failures in these respects. Many of them were 
good illustrators, not so many of them good draughts- 
men, and two of them at least really great ones. All 
of them had a certain almost journalistic feeling for 
the little details of the immediate life about them that 
many of the Italians lacked, and that lends to their 
work much of the charm and interest that inheres in 
erotchety memoirs and old letters. Properly speak- 
ing, their study probably belongs more to the history 
of manners than the history of art, and it has to be 
approached in a correspondingly different way, for, 
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on the whole, even though we know them only through 
their work, they are far more interesting as men than 
as artists. And so, he who would study them and get 
pleasure from them must, like Montaigne on his trav- 
els, be more interested in whether his hosts took water 
in their wine than in their theories of salvation, ethi- 
cal or esthetic. And of. them all, Albrecht Altdorfer 
was probably the one who took most care of the water 
that he mixed with his wine. 


II 


ALBRECHT ALTDORFER was born about 1480, certainly 
not much later; and although there are records of an 
earlier Altdorfer—in his time also a burgher of Ratis- 
bon—who may have been Albrecht’s father, we know 
nothing of his family or where he was born. There 
are theories about travels that he may or must have 
made in the Tyrol, perhaps to Vienna and to Northern 
Italy, and conjectures that Michael Pacher may have 
been his master; but of his early life nothing appears 
to be known. Otherwise the facts of his career are 
simple and straightforward. He acquired the fran- 
chise at Ratisbon in 1505, had public contracts, and 
bought houses in 1513 and in 1518; in 1519 he was a 
member of the lower branch of the town council that 
ordered the expulsion of the Jews and the razing of 
the synagogue; in 1526 he was not only a member of 
the inner council but also town architect; in 1527 his 
wife Anna died, though what her surname was or 
when he married her seems to be unknown; a little 
later he declined the mayoralty because of the stress 
of work that he was under for Duke William IV of 
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Bavaria; in 1532 he bought another town house, in 
1534 he became warden of the Austin Friary, and in 
1537 he bought a large country house with a garden. 
Early in 1538 he made his will, and in February of 
that year he died. His will tells us that, in addition 
to two sisters and a brother, he left two town houses, 
a country place, much plate, some jewelry, a few 
books, a horse, and a cellar full of wine. 

There are several portraits of him, of which two do 
not appear to be over veridical, while another, a repro- 
duction of which may be seen by the curious in the 
‘“Repertorium,’’ at page 458 of Volume XX XI, shows 
him to have been a large man with a fancy for strik- 
ing dress, but it gives us no idea whatever of his 
features or of the way in which he held his head. 
Fortunately for us, who are thus driven back upon 
his work for his picture, there have been few men who 
have left behind them a more striking record of their 
expression than he, his every plate and block speaking 
volumes of his good humor and his keen kindly eyes, 
and assuring us that he relished a good story well 
told. We are sure that he loved small children, that 
he took great delight in fine raiment and beautiful 
silver, and that he was an ardent devotee of the Vir- 
goin Mary. 

Some of his architectural work, such as the market- 
tower, the slaughter-house, and some of the fortifica- 
tions that were hurriedly thrown up against an 
anticipated invasion of the Turks in 1529 and 1530, 
survived until comparatively recently. He seems to 
have painted and drawn all his life, and charming 
works from his hand are in many of the German gal- 
leries and print-rooms. for us, however, the most im- 
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portant part of his work is his prints, which the experts 
tell us fall into periods about as follows; from 1506 to 
1511, engravings; from 1511 to 1517, woodeuts; about 
1520, engravings, etchings, and woodcuts; from 1521 
to 1526, chiefly engravings; and after 1530, etchings. 

Perhaps the best way to place his time is to recall 
that Durer died in 1528, just ten years earlier than he 
did, that Holbein’s ‘‘Dance of Death’’ was first pub- 
lished in 1538, the year of his death, and that 1511, the 
first date to appear on any of his woodcuts, was the 
same year as the publication of Dtirer’s ‘‘Life of the 
Virgin,’’ and three years after Burgkmaier and Jost 
de Negker together produced the first chiaroscuro 
woodcut. 


Ill 


As a designer of woodcuts, Altdorfer is hardly known 
in spite of the historical and artistic importance of 
that part of his work, which seems to have been for- 
gotten or disregarded soon after his death. So low 
did his esteem fall that Jean Michel Papillon, in his 
great ‘Treatise on Woodcutting,’’ published in 1766, 
could say : 

‘‘On a fait une infinité de copies gravés en bois des 
Ouvrages d’Albert Diirer; j’en ai quelques-unes qui 
sont affreuses, lesquelles pourroient bien étre de sa 
femme Agnés Frey, a qui quelques Auteurs attri- 
buent des petites Planches des miracles de Notre- 
Seigneur, & laquelle faisoit sa Marque par cet A 
gothique /ARL ; cependant, quelques-uns donnent cette 
marque a Philippe Adler Paticina, de qui l’on voit un 
saint Christophe gravé en bois, de 1518.”’ 
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However this may be, and though there are doubt- 
less those to-day who still see through Papillon’s eyes, 
there are others who believe that Altdorfer was one of 
the three or four great Huropean masters of the wood- 
eut. Of all that wonderful group who designed wood- 
cuts in the first third of the sixteenth century, he was 
the sweetest and most lovable, making happiness for 
others, hke a happy child, untroubled by theory or 
dogma. Nervously higher strung than any of his con- 
temporaries, his work has perhaps a correspondingly 
stronger human appeal, for what he drew he drama- 
tized and gave life to, at times forcing action to the 
verge of caricature, but always conveying a feeling of 
emotional vitality. However impossible the subject or 
the action, he somehow managed to make it appear 
true, and so it happens that neither his naiveté nor the 
great beauty of his draughtsmanship is a necessary 
factor in our enjoyment of his work, for if taken only 
as romance it is good. 

As an artist, more than any other of his time and 
country he was preoccupied with the problems of 
space and light. Whereas the landscape of his con- 
temporaries 1s conceived as a series of contours lying 
in one plane, his, whether in those etchings that are 
the first landscapes in the modern sense of the word 
or when incidental and serving as background, is 
almost always built of distances, as if, rather than 
looking at it, he had looked over and through it, so 
that his prints are full of space, and usually contain 
vistas down which the eye can travel for relief. Al- 
though the feeling for space did not show itself as 
markedly in his woodeuts as in his etchings and en- 
eravings, it is nevertheless one of their chief charac- 
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teristics, and its corollary, the interest in hght and 
shade, is to be seen only in them at its highest develop- 
ment. He was able to make of lights and shades liv- 
ing things with emotional values, and to handle them 
with greater dramatic effect than any black-and-white 
man prior to Rembrandt. 

Although his prints never have the ideal content 
that so often marks those of Durer, it is probably true 
that he had a more intelligent appreciation of the 
relative values of idea and technical virtuosity than 
any other German. And this is particularly note- 
worthy when we consider that his work is east 
physically in a small mould, a trait that is almost uni- 
versally combined with an overwhelming interest in 
the cookery of things. One of the great technical 
masters, he was restless and was never content to re- 
peat his trick of the hand, constantly attacking new 
problems and invariably attacking them with a view 
to greater emotional expressiveness. I doubt whether 
a single instance of technical parade can be found in 
his work, and I am sure that none of it is finer as en- 
graving than as an intelligent work of art; yet from 
the historical point of view it is perhaps on the tech- 
nical side that his woodcuts are the most interesting. 

In Altdorfer’s time the woodeut was much what it 
had been in the beginning, so far as the methods of 
preparing the block for printing were concerned. In 
fact, it was only within the few years preceding the 
turn of the sixteenth century that the woodeut had 
first been used as a means of personal expression; for 
however much charm and beauty the earlier cuts— 
particularly the Italian ones—had, Diirer’s cuts were 
the first in which a well-defined personality can be 
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seen. The quickly formed German tradition, doubt- 
less largely because of the custom of turning the 
drawn blocks over to professional cutters, was entirely 
linear; and the beauty of the flowing cursive line 
became so highly developed, at the expense of other 
and more important things, that interesting as they 
may be as examples of calligraphic virtuosity, many 
of the cuts are rather sorry pictures. Partly in the 
endeavor to break away from this strictly linear 
method, Cranach and Burgkmaier, before 1511, had 
worked out the device of printing their cuts from two 
or more blocks, the black line block and supplemental 
tint blocks printed in flat tones like washes. This 
method gave some charming and often very decorative 
results, particularly in the hands of Ugo da Carpi and 
other Italians; but in the North, aside from the mag- 
nificent Death as Throttler of Burgkmaier and Bal- 
dung’s tragic Crucifixion, it can hardly be said to have 
produced any results of great value. Certainly it was 
not capable of rendering light and shade adequately. 
This problem Altdorfer was the first to solve on a 
wood block, and he did it by using only the black 
block, but so completely subordinating the individual 
line to the mass of shade that at times we are hardly 
conscious of the line. So great an advance was this 
that I am not at all sure that on the technical side he 
was not the most important innovator before the 
time of Kirkall—if Kirkall it was who first engraved 
a block cut across the grain. There is an old tra- 
dition, supported, we are told by those competent to 
judge of such things, by the internal evidence of 
the cuts, that Altdorfer cut many of his own blocks, 
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and it may have been due to this fact that the dis- 
covery was made. Certainly, there is in Munich a 
partly cut block with one of his drawings on it, which 
has been so erratically attacked by the cutter that it 
would hardly seem possible for the cutting to have 
been the work of a professional, and therefore prob- 
ably more or less methodical, cutter. 


IV 


THE date of Altdorfer’s earliest woodcut is uncer- 
tain, some little round cuts that are quite tentative in 
design and of no great interest evidently antedating 
by some time the first dated prints. When he began 
to design cuts seriously, however, it would seem as 
though he had already in large measure formed him- 
self, for the four cuts dated 1511 show no marks of 
the novice in spite of the rapid development that was 
to come in the next few years. In these, The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents (B. 46), a Judgment of Paris 
(B. 60), a Saant George and the Dragon (B. 55), and 
The Lovers wn the Wood (B. 63), the line is markedly 
calligraphic, and in its boldness and frankness quite 
charming and naive. The most delightful of them is 
probably the Saint George, in which the towering hills 
of the background, echoing the gaily caparisoned and 
many-plumed knight, are closely related to the ducks 
and swans that our great grandmothers’ writing- 
masters were wont to make without taking pen from 
paper. The Massacre, too, is interesting, because in it 
the composition is balanced by a ruined building, per- 
haps the first ruin to be introduced into a woodeut 
simply for its beauty and picturesqueness; for it 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER 


ALTDORFER. 


From the collection of Paul J. Sachs, Esq. 
Size of the original woodcut, 654 x 434 inches 
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should be noted in passing that Altdorfer was one of 
the earliest masters to show any decided interest in 
the picturesque as such. 

The next year—1512—he produced the Beheading 
of the Baptist (B. 52) and a Resurrection (B. 47), not 
only two of the largest cuts that he made, but also 
among the most interesting since they show him al- 
most at his best as an illustrator, although they are 
not so successful as some of the later ones as reasoned 
works of art. In the first of them the scene is laid 
outside a ruined building, one of whose crumbling, 
vine-covered arches, stretching boldly across the print, 
bears at its apex a clump of well-grown trees, one of 
which throws its dead and naked branches to an un- 
clouded sky. The grouping of the figures is masterly, 
and their varying expressions and gestures, from 
Herodias, holding her voluminous gown from the earth 
with her elbows, while she reaches out her platter for 
the severed head, to the woman in the background 
bending forward to see, with muscles nervously con- 
tracted and one clenched fist pressed against her lips, 
are quite remarkably dramatic. 

The Resurrection, in its way, 1s perhaps even finer, 
with its sleepy soldiers, particularly the one who 
blinks as he turns his lantern upon the risen Christ, 
and the childish play of the little angels in their de- 
light at the escape and the outwitting of the enemy. 
Technically it is interesting as the first or one of the 
first woodcuts in which a deliberate and intelligent 
effort was made to render artificial lighting. 

The Resurrection, unless seen in a perfect impres- 
sion, 18 apt to leave one cold, as much of the play of 
fancy and charming detail is lost in the gray muddi- 
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ALTDORFER. THE RESURRECTION 


From the collection of Paul J. Sachs, Esq. 
Size of the original woodcut, 9 x 7 inches 
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ness produced by poor printing and the wearing of 
the rather elaborately designed and finely cut block. 
Mr. William Bell Scott, in his book on the Little Mas- 
ters (among whom he included Altdorfer), stated that 
he had in his possession an impression of this print 
which convineed him that Altdorfer knew the tech- 
nical trick of overlaying; but when this impression 
was exhibited last spring in New York, it was appar- 
ent that what Mr. Scott took for skill in the printer 
was only the result of careless inking and bad wear, 
while the paper was undoubtedly of the eighteenth 
century. 

Shortly after these come two cuts of the Christopher 
legend, both departing from the more or less hallowed 
tradition according to which the saint is seen in the 
middle of the stream. In the undated print (B. 54), 
Christopher, crouching at the river-bank and firmly 
supporting himself with a freshly cut sapling, is pre- 
paring to swing the Christ Child to his shoulder before 
crossing the river. In the print dated 1513 (B. 53), 
the river has been crossed and Christopher is about to 
pull himself and his precious burden up on the far 
bank. It would be difficult to find two so nearly con- 
temporaneous prints of the same subject from the 
same hand showing greater differences of conception 
and technique than these two; for while the undated 
one is rather muddy and confused, the work being 
very fine and attempting shadow only to result in 
blotches, the other, depending entirely upon the beau- 
tiful spacing and laying of a few simple and open 
lines, is perhaps the boldest and freest of all AIt- 
dorfer’s cuts, and has a lovely cool silvery quality that 
is almost unique among early woodcuts. 
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ALTDORFER. THE ANNUNCIATION 


From the collection of Paul J. Sachs, Esq. 
Size of the original woodcut, 47% x 334 inches 
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In the same year that saw the blond and gossamer- 
like Christopher, Altdorfer produced a remarkably 
lovely Annunciation (B. 44), the second of his wood- 
eut studies of artificial light, and so far the most 
imaginative of his cuts. From a brilliantly lghted 
hall the angel of the Annunciation leads us into a 
room where, at a little table between her bed and the 
closed window, the Virgin is praying, her hands to- 
gether over an open book on which the light falls from 
a candle standing beside a goblet full of posies and a 
little screen to shade her eyes. The strong light from 
the hall falling across the floor gently illuminates the 
darkness of the room, while the flicker of the ecan- 
dle lights the Virgin’s face and hands and catches 
points on her gown and on the pillows piled high on 
the bed behind her. The figure of the angel dominates 
the scene, and so gentle is his approach, and so great 
the power that shines forth from him, that we can 
readily believe that Altdorfer had in mind the 

Mittit ad Virginem 
Non quemvis angelum 
Sed fortitudinem 


Suam, Archangelum 
Amator hominis 


of the medieval church. As for the management of 
the ight and shade, nothing further remained to be 
done on a wood block cut by a formschneider save 
Altdorfer’s own Saint Jerome in the Grotto and his 
Death of the Virgin. 

The Saint Jerome in the Grotto (B. 57), of which I 
have just spoken, appears to follow the Annunciation 
in chronological order and was probably produced in 
1515. Here Jerome, a lean and gnarled old man, 
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ST. JEROME 
al woodcut 


om the collection of P 


ALTDORFER 


Fr 


Size of the origin 


prays before a crucifix at the entrance to a deep and 
winding cavern. Our eyes are led back from the 
light-flooded foreground through the dim cave, now 
opening high overhead and again so low that a man 
must needs stoop would he pass, until they find a little 
opening through which can be seen a hillside and some 
houses on the opposite bank of a river. The composi- 
tion, depending entirely for its effect on the massing 
of the varying lights with which the mouth and the 
broken sides and jagged roof of the cavern are filled, 
was as bold a thing to try one’s hand at as could well 
be found; but the thing was done, and so well done 
that from a technical point of view this is one of the 
most remarkable of all German Renaissance woodcuts. 

About this time—probably in 1515—comes the mag- 
nificent set of forty little prints known as the ‘‘ Pas- 
sion Series’’ (B. 1-40), which contains an epitome of 
all that Altdorfer knew and was. They measure about 
seventy-two millimeters in height and about forty 
millimeters in width, and save for Holbein’s ‘*‘ Dance 
of Death,’’ are probably the smallest set of woodeuts 
that was made at the time of the Renaissance in Ger- 
many, except of course for initials and printers’ orna- 
ments. Not nearly so famous as the ‘‘Danee,’’ they 
are in the eyes of some people just as great works of 
art; certainly they have a romantic appeal which the 
rather didactic subjects of the ‘‘Dance’’ lack. It 
would be interesting to know whether they were that 
‘“book illustrated with woodeuts’’ which figured in 
the inventory of the bankrupt Rembrandt. 

It is quite possible that the idea of the series may be 
due to Diirer’s “‘Little Passion’’ on wood of 1511, al- 
though the general scheme of the two sets of prints is 
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quite different. Hach artist, as established tradition 
demanded, began with Adam and Eve, and went on 
through the scenes of the Life and Passion. But while 
Durer practically never introduced the Virgin save as 
a secondary figure, Altdorfer introduced her so con- 
stantly, and devoted such a large share of his pictures 
to her story as distinct from that of her Son, that in 
his set she is a very real protagonist. And what is 
even more remarkable, in many of the pictures in 
which both Son and mother figure, it is the mother 
who is the emotional center of interest. 

Moreover, in addition to the fact that the two ar- 
tists frequently chose different subjects, when the 
Subjects were the same they were seen from such com- 
pletely different points of view that the results have 
little in common. The Altdorfers have a swing and 
movement that is quite intoxicating, while the Diurers, 
however beautiful, often seem to smack a little of 
the set scene before the drop curtain. Altdorfer, 
the architect and builder, had come into frequent 
and intimate contact with laborers and _ artisans, 
with the result that in his work there is rarely to be 
Seen any gesture or movement that is not muscularly 
effective and that does not bear the imprint of prac- 
tical observation. As an example of this practical 
point of view the picture of Christ being fastened to 
the Cross is typical. It would be difficult and imprac- 
tical to fasten the body to the erected cross, so it lies 
on the ground, and a workman, kneeling on one knee 
and holding the outstretched arm of the Saviour 
firmly in place with his left hand, drives the nail home 
with vigorous and well-directed blows of the hammer, 
much as a carpenter lays a plank in the floor. The 
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succeeding print in the series is an even more remark- 
able instance of this convincing illustrative skill, and 
when one has once seen it one cannot but think that all 
other representations of the subject rather fail as 
imaginative transcripts from real life. Here nobody 
weeps, and nothing is measured or quiet; the captain 
of the soldiers, like the foreman of a construction 
gang, gives orders to his men, and they run the cross 
up on the points of their pikes with all the swing and 
gusto and exactly the movement with which telegraph- 
men rush a pole into place at the side of a country road. 

It is this quality of keenly expressed movement that 
is the distinguishing mark of this set among German 
woodcuts, the forty little blocks containing more real 
movement than can be squeezed from the entire work 
of any two of Altdorfer’s contemporaries. Probably 
the most intense instance of it is to be found in the 
Christ carrying the Cross, where our Lord has fallen 
to his knees in the hooting crowd while one Roman 
soldier roughly shakes him and bids him be on, and 
another with his right hand raises a loose coil of rope 
to strike. The moment is so intense and the movement 
so insistent that one instinctively turns away lest one 
hear the thud of the rope as it falls. The Flogging of 
Christ and The Crowning with Thorns, absolute master- 
pieces of observation and invention, are almost as fine. 

A detailed comparison of one of these prints and 
one of the more celebrated Dtirers is interesting not 
only because it shows the difference between the two 
men, but because it indicates as clearly as anything 
can that even then the line between the classic and 
the romantic was well drawn, a fact we are rather apt 
to forget. Hach of the two masters made a woodcut 
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THE ELEVATION OF THE CROSS 


ALTDOREER. 


CHRIST CARRYING THE CROSS 


ALTDOREER. 


From the collection of Paul J. Sachs, Esq. 
Of the same size as the original woodcut 


From the collection of Paul J. Sachs, Esq. 


Of the same size as the original woodcut 


of the Angel appearing to Joachim, Altdorfer’s not 
much more than two inches in height, Direr’s a large 
in folio. The big print is carefully and conscien- 
tiously worked out with the greatest beauty of detail 
and draughtsmanship ; the folds of the floating angel’s 
robe are charmingly elaborated, the figure of Joachim 
is erect and dignified, while the drawing, especially in 
the hands and the sleeping dog, is really quite extraor- 
dinary even for Diirer himself. But while all is decor- 
ous, nothing moves, there is no emotion, and we can 
turn aside from it in the full consciousness that how- 
ever long it may be before we return to it, we shall 
find the angel’s robe in just the same elaborate folds, 
and that Joachim’s little finger will cut across the 
patiently wrought foliage in just the same place that 
it did when last we looked at it. In the Altdorfer all 
is different. There is nothing surprising or wonder- 
ful about the rather ragged little print, which almost 
verges on caricature and in some respects is quite 
foolish, save the wizardry of it; for a really hurried 
and quite undignified angel tumbles headlong from 
the sky, to place a large and silly legal document with 
a dangling wax seal in the hands of an excited and 
frowzy old man who has stumbled to his knees in the 
frenzy of his excitement. Yet we dare not look away 
for fear that something will happen in the moment 
that our attention is diverted. One man has given a 
learned dissertation in carefully chosen and arranged 
words, in which the words and their arrangement 
were the all-important thing; the other stumbled in 
his talk, his words were not always well chosen, and 
his enunciation was sometimes vulgar and often bad, 
but he had actually seen something that he was com- 
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THE DEATH OF THE VIRGIN 


ALTDORFER. 


THE ANGEL APPEARING 


TO JOACHIM 


ALTDOREER. 


From the collection of Paul J. Sachs, Esq. 


Of the same size as the original woodcut 


From the collection of Paul J. Sachs, Esq. 


Of the same size as the original woodcut 


pelled to tell us, and that he did tell us simply and 
directly. 

In the same way the little cuts of The Visitation and 
The Meeting at the Golden Gate are full of life and 
actuality. The embrace in each case is a real embrace 
full of emotion and love, the one at the gate reminding 
us, in its fervor, of the way in which, according to Sir 
Thomas North, Pompey ‘‘ramped’’ his mother about 
the neck on his return from a long absence, with the 
result that it is one of the most satisfying masculine 
representations of the Immaculate Conception that we 
have. 

The Mary cuts—if they may be so distinguished 
from the others—are marked by their greater gentle- 
ness and charm; and although they have not so much 
power and vitality, are probably the most attractive 
and lovely part of the series. To say that in large 
measure they realize the opportunity that the texts 
give them is sufficient criticism when we stop to realize 
what those texts are,—the story of the Presentation, 
for instance, as given in the seventh chapter of the 
Protevangelion, being that ‘‘when the child was three 
years old, Joachim said, Let us invite the daughters 
of the Hebrews, who are undefiled, and let them take 
each a lamp, and let them be lighted, that the child 
may not turn back again, and her mind be set against 
the Temple of the Lord. And they did thus until 
they ascended into the Temple of the Lord. And the 
high priest received her, and blessed her, and said, 
Mary, the Lord God hath magnified thy name to all 
generations, and to the very end of time by thee will 
the Lord shew his redemption to the children of Israel. 
And he placed her upon the third step of the altar, 
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and the Lord gave unto her grace, and she danced 
with her feet, and all the house of Israel loved her,’’— 
to which tradition added that Mary ran up the steps 
of the Temple without once looking back. 

In the Death of the Virgin, Altdorfer again reflects 
the legends and the speculations of his time; for while 
most of the representations of the scene show the Vir- 
gin lying on her bed, in his, she who was the mother of 
God, who had borne her child without pain, and who 
had stood at the foot of the cross, dies standing up- 
right before her Maker. At the third hour of the 
night, when the candles were lit, and surrounded 
by the apostles, who had been miraculously brought 
together, she died and gave her soul into the hands of 
her Son, while heavenly choirs chanted canticles and 
praises. In obedience to John’s behest, ‘‘Take care, 
my brothers, and weep not when she shall be dead,’’ 
the apostles showed no sign of sorrow, and with their 
strong arms supported her lifeless body gently, so 
that, in the words of the Golden Legend, it might 
be ‘‘surrounded with roses and lilies, the symbols of 
martyrs, of angels, of confessors, and of virgins.’’ The 
woodcut is as fine as its opportunity, the drawing of 
the figures and the superb massing and lighting com- 
bining with intense emotion to make it one of the most 
moving and beautiful of all German prints. 

Just about this time Altdorfer was busy playing his 
rather minor part in the making of the several great 
series of woodcuts commissioned by the Emperor Max- 
imilian. There seem to be only twelve cuts from his 
designs, two architectural details and ten scenes from 
the Kaiser’s life which were used in the ‘‘Triumphal 
Gate,’’ and which, while carefully drawn, are not 
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particularly interesting. These twelve cuts, however, 
are the smallest part of his work for the several great 
series of vainglorious woodcuts, as it seems that the 
preliminary series of miniatures for the ‘‘Triumphal 
Procession’’ were prepared by Altdorfer and his pu- 
pils, one of whom, known to us only as the Master of 
the Tross, made the drawings for a number of the 
blocks that go at the beginning and the end of the 
‘*Procession’’ and for thirty-two of the intermediate 
blocks. These miniatures are the only ones of all 
that were prepared for the several series of Maxi- 
‘milian cuts that have any artistic value, as, for the 
greater part, the others were done by hack draughts- 
men, and worse, under the supervision of the imperial 
secretaries, the miniatures for the projected Freydal 
series having actually been turned over to the court 
tailor to prepare! It is possible that this work ac- 
counts for the fact that there seems to be only one cut 
from Altdorfer’s hand in the interval between 1515 
and about 1519 or 1520, a not very interesting Behead- 
ing of the Baptist (Schmidt 54), dated 1517, of which 
the only recorded copy is in the Albertina at Vienna. 

There are two prints that were probably done about 
1519 or 1520, an Abraham’s Sacrifice (B. 41) and the 
Return of the Spies (B. 42), the latter being one of 
the most charming of the master’s works. In it the 
spies are returning from the land of Canaan laden 
with fruit and leaves, some piled high on platters held 
overhead, and some woven into a great wreath carried 
on a sapling slung from shoulder to shoulder. Of all 
the German woodcuts in which the Italian influence 
is strongly to be seen, this, in its simplicity and fresh- 
ness, 18 surely one of the most delightful. 
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The remaining woodcuts that deserve particular 
mention are all connected with the apparition of the 
‘“Schoene Maria von Regensburg.’’ This incident is 
one of the most interesting of its kind, because there is 
an unusually complete record of what took place. 
Early in 1519 the Ratisbon synagogue was razed to 
the ground and the Jews were expelled from the town 
by order of the town council, of which Altdorfer at 
the time was a member. Before it was razed, however, 
he seized the opportunity to make two etchings of the 
interior, which are interesting as the first etchings of 
actual architecture as distinct from the architecture of 
fantasy. On the site of the destroyed synagogue there 
-was erected in March, 1519, a little wooden chapel in 
which was installed a wooden figure of the Virgin that 
soon acquired a great reputation for the miracles that 
it worked. The result was that pilgrimages from the 
country round rapidly sprang up, the peasants coming 
directly from the fields with their rakes and sickles to 
have their ills cured. The situation soon got so scan- 
dalous that many protests were made by the Protes- 
tants, even Diirer himself writing on the margin of his 
impression of Ostendorfer’s woodcut of the scene 
about the chapel (Passavant, iii, 312, 313): ‘°1523. 
This spectre has set itself up at Ratisbon against the 
Holy Scripture, and by decree of the Bishop, for rea- 
sons of temporal benefits, it has not been abolished. 
God help us that we should not so dishonor His pre- 
cious mother but (honor her) in Christ Jesus. 
Amen.’’ Altdorfer himself actually contributed a 
banner painted in the image’s honor, which can be 
seen hanging from the steeple of the chapel in Osten- 
dorfer’s print. More than this, he turned the occasion 
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to one of personal profit by preparing and putting on 
the market a number of woodcuts of the wonder-work- 
ing figure. 

The most important of these prints, historically, is 
the one that is known by the name of the image itself, 
Die Schoene Maria von Regensburg (B. 51). It is 
one of the largest of his woodcuts, and although not a 
chiaroscuro, is none the less a highly developed exam- 
ple of color-printing, as impressions are known in 
which there are five printed colors in addition to the 
black key-block. As a work of art it has little enough 
value, but as the most ambitious of all the early at- 
tempts at color-printing it has its historical interest, 
and for the curious-minded it is one of the first -fully 
fledged examples of the printed religious chromo that 
we have. 

Of the remaining four woodcuts devoted to the 
‘‘Schoene Maria,’’ one is a rather large design for an 
altar and reredos (B. 50) that would seem to have 
been prepared for the new stone church erected in 
place of the wooden chapel where she was originally 
installed. This and the small figure of the Virgin 
(B. 48), which seems to be the earliest of the 
‘“Schoene Maria’’ cuts, are not especially interesting, 
but their failings in this respect are more than atoned 
for by the great beauty of The Virgin and Supplrant 
(B. 49) and The Rest at the Fountain (B. 59), in 
each of which the Virgin is quite evidently the 
‘“Schoene Maria.’’ These two prints are technically 
much alike, being marked by a gentle suavity of color, 
composition, and movement that distinguishes them 
among all the master’s woodcuts. In each of them the 
cutting is extraordinary, the wall back of the Sup- 
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ALTDORFER. THE VIRGIN AND SUPPLIANT 


From the collection of Paul J. Sachs, Esq. 
Size of the original woodcut, 614 x 41146 inches 
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pliant’s head, for instance, being a quite authentic 
example of white-line cutting, if I remember correctly 
the only one that occurs in Altdorfer’s work. While 
the Suppliant is beautiful in its sentiment and its 
carefully planned spacing, it is not so fine as The 
Rest at the Fountain, which I think is probably, all 
things considered, the most successful of Altdorfer’s 
woodeuts. In it the Holy Family is to be seen in a 
chapel off some large church or building, standing 
by a fountain to the designing of which Altdorfer 
brought all his great knowledge and love of the silver- 
smith’s art; for, with its beautiful design, intricate 
ornament, and fluted sides, it resembles far more 
some great silver ornament than a stone fountain, 
its sides being literally ribbed with fancy. The 
Virgin holds the infant Christ on the edge of the 
basin, while an angel peeps over her shoulder and two 
more at the opposite side of the fountain are intent on 
the splash of the water that falls on their hands from 
one of the spouts. Above and over all is the com- 
pleated vaulting of the chapel roof, whose ribs, con- 
verging down the center of the picture, make a delight- 
ful linear web. The cutting is probably more sensitive 
than in any of the other large Altdorfer cuts, really 
approaching in delicacy the work of Diirer’s cutter 
Andrea, and giving a quite marvelous faesimile of the 
pen line. As illustration the print is not so moving 
nor so able as a number of the others, but in its quiet 
dignity, lovely spacing, and delightful play of fancy 
it is surely one of the finest compositions that Renais- 
sance Germany has to offer us. 
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ALTDORFER. THE REST AT THE FOUNTAIN 


, 


From the collection of Paul J. Sachs, Esq. 
Size of the original woodcut, 81546 x 634 inches 
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ALTDORFER’S woodcuts constitute all but the smallest 
part of his artistic baggage, and, from his own point 
of view, probably the least important; since however 
deliberately and seriously done, they have an experi- 
mental quality which indicates that they were pro- 
duced in the interludes of a busy and worldly life. To 
the fact that they represent asides in his career we 
may attribute, in a measure, the surprising develop- 
ment of the medium displayed in the cuts, for in 
changing his task the busy architect and builder un- 
doubtedly carried with him not only the thoroughness 
and inventiveness demanded by his regular calling, 
but also his ready grasp of the nature and capabilities 
of materials. In the same way, disciplined by the 
everyday necessity of making things that ‘‘worked,’’ 
he wasted no effort in pretty tricks or temperamental 
attitudes, and confined himself cheerfully within his 
well-recognized limitations. But, just as his art gained 
in ‘“‘workability,’’ sureness, and poise from the prac- 
tical necessities of his life, so also it suffered, for with 
all its beauty and resource, like the artistic work of 
all professional men, it shows a lack of high serious- 
ness of purpose—an accusation that in its implica- 
tions is only short of the highest praise. 

Yet if Altdorfer, in his woodcuts, failed to reach 
the heights at times achieved by Diirer and Holbein, 
he is nevertheless the only German who can aspire to 
be remembered with them, the qualities of his defects 
making of him not only the most charming and de- 
lightful of all German artists, but one of the great 
illustrators of all time. 


ce 
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THE END OF A BACHELOR 


DAUMIER. 


Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 


From the Museum of Fine 


34 inches 


934 x 7 
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DAUMIER’S LITHOGRAPHS 


By HENRY L. SEAVER 
i 


eONORE DAUMIER was born at Marseilles, 
Zesif) February 26, 1808, the son of an improvi- 
ee Ny dent glazier of Béziers, a mediocre poet un- 
Ss appreciative of his son’s talent. From the 
age of seven Daumier lived in Paris, where happily 
_he nourished in the antique, and later in the Dutch 
galleries of the Louvre, the artistic aptitude he had 
already shown in promising drawings. Discouraged, 
however, by his father, he began as a bailiff’s errand- 
boy, and was later a bookstore clerk, till the archeolo- 
gist Lenoir persuaded the parents to let the boy begin 
an education in art. In this training, chiefly in the 
academy of Boudin, he made a particularly minute 
study of artistic anatomy, and by a young friend he 
was initiated in the technique of lithography. 

Just as Daumier’s power was maturing, the oppor- 
tunity was ripe both for a great lithographer and for 
a great satirist. Lithography, still a young art, had 
quickly established itself as the favorite medium of 
the Romantic temperament, which it served so admi- 
rably because of its swift and spontaneous character, 
its capacity to record immediately.and supplely the 
most intimate impulse of the artist’s fancy. Lithog- 
raphy seemed to the young generation of Daumier’s 
time to have, over the superbly trained and formal 
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copperplate as exemplified by Robert Nanteuil, all 
the advantages that Romantic lyric and drama had, in 
their opinion, over the literature of the school of 
Corneille. Its capacities, as applied to the nascent 
Napoleonic legend by Charlet and the Vernets, were 
already familiar. 

Political satire, too, had just found voice in illus- 
trated journalism, in the brief and stormy career of 
Philipon’s La Caricature and its successor, Le Chara- 
varv. For the service of these journals Philipon gath- 
ered a gifted group of young artists, including Ga- 
varni and ‘‘Cham.’’ The earlier periodical, founded 
in 1831, had a tempestuous life, exposed, because of its 
political audacities, to all the severities of the censor- 
ship,—for instance, within the limits of a single year, 
to no less than twenty-two lawsuits and fines. Chari- 
vari, begun in December, 1832, remained for a genera- 
tion a storm-center of the electric public life of the 
Orléans monarchy and the Second Empire, and sug- 
gested the establishment of its London namesake. 

Entering Philipon’s group of young caricaturists, 
Daumier made an immediate success in 1832 by a 
series of satiric portraits of public men (of which 
doubtless the most skilful is the mordantly ironic 
Juizot), drawn after preliminary studies in clay, 
modeled and colored from memory, after observation 
in the legislative chambers. Six months’ imprison- 
ment at the end of his twenty-fifth year, for a political 
cartoon, Gargantua (of the monarch represented as 
devouring the wealth of the nation), secured for Dau- 
mier signal publicity and kindled in him a savage 
indignation which never afterward spared, while po- 
litical satire was at all permitted in France, the 
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DAUMIER. THE PEOPLE, REFEREE 


_ (Napoleon III, Louis Philippe, and Thiers) 
From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 
Size of the original lithograph, 1014 x 854 inches 
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DAUMIER. ‘‘POUR LES FRAIS DU CULTE, S’IL VOUS PLAIT ?”’ 


The Napoleonic subscription, as the members of the Society of 
the Tenth of December would have understood it 


From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 
Size of the original lithograph, 10 x 8 inches 
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oppressive quietism of ministers or sovereigns. A law 
of 1835 suppressed, for the rest of the Orléans régime, 
this vivid and: irritating form of unparliamentary 
opposition. A vigorous revival at the Revolution of 
1848 was in turn ended by the repressive Second EKm- 
pire; and political satire became again possible only 
when the ‘‘terrible year’’ of ’71 had finally disered- 
ited even ‘‘liberal’’ despotism. 

Except during these three periods, therefore, Dau- 
mier was forced to confine himself to social satire, to 
which he devoted a gigantic volume of work,—the Del- 
teil catalogue lists 3958 prints, of which the Boston 
Museum possesses about 3000. He lived simply and 
quietly in the heart of Paris, with friends among the 
artists who through the mid-century were giving new 
modes of expression to French art. His personal 
interests shifted more and more to oil and water-color 
painting; he said to a friend m 1856: “TD havesion 
almost thirty years been thinking that each lithograph 
would be my last.’’ Indeed, from 1860 to 1864 he 
freed himself from any contractual obligations to 
Chariwvari. But not till after his death did the public 
realize the power of his other work, and held him to 
his traditionally comic career until the end. To the 
relief of the last years, darkened by increasing blind- 
ness, the state contributed a small pension, and his 
closest friend, ‘‘Pére’’ Corot, a little home at Val- 
mondois, the rent of which Daumier found himself 
unable to pay. Here he died in 1879, a year after the 
first, and gratifyingly successful, general exhibition 
of his work. 
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DAUMIER. ‘‘THAT ONE COULD BE SET FREE . . . HE IS NO LONGER DANGEROUS”’ 


Louis Philippe and the chief justice at the bedside of a political prisoner 
From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 
Size of the original lithograph, 8384 x 10 inches 
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II 


In the immense production of Daumier there is much 
that is trivial in subject, of evidently perfunctory 
interest and careless execution; yet his work would be 
important, if for nothing else, as the completest pic- 
ture of the petite bourgeoisie of Paris in the mid-cen- 
tury. His picture of French life is in many respects 
similar to the kindly yet uncompromisingly comic pic- 
ture drawn by Charles Dickens of a similar social class 
in English life. In French literature there is perhaps 
no parallel as close. Here and there in its more farci- 
eal vein the Théatre Libre has Daumieresque touches: 
indeed, Guinon’s ‘‘Seul’’ is a typical Daumier scene 
transported into the atmosphere of the stage. Or, if 
one sought by another comparison with literature to 
define the field of Daumier’s satire, it would be by a 
fine scene in ‘‘La Douloureuse’’ of Maurice Donnay : 
a man and a woman, in a mood of dissipation at the 
daylight hour of a ball, suddenly quickened into seri- 
ousness and sympathy as they notice from a window, 
while luxuriating in the fresh air of dawn, a Paris 
laborer going forth to his task, to which, as they to 
pleasure, he is born as the sparks fly upward. 


III 


CERTAIN artistic limitations in this immense output 

are So obvious as to repel many who may examine it. 

There is here almost nothing beautiful for its decora- 

tive sense, for its quality of making a lovely pattern. 

There is here almost nothing picturing beautiful scen- 

ery or forms or faces. There is little delight in ex- 
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DAUMIER. ‘“‘THEY WOULD EXTINGUISH EVEN THE SUN’”’ 


“Sometimes his mood was hilarious burlesque, as in the plate of 
Veuillot, supported by Molé, trying, after extinguishing education and 
the press, to snuff out also the sun,—a masterpiece of graphic satire.” 
Henry L. Seaver. 
From the Museum of Fine Arts collection-(Babcock Bequest) 


Size of the original lithograph, 1014 x 87% inches 
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pressing—as lithography in the hands of Gavarni 
could so charmingly do—the brilliance and subtle 
variety of textures. There is rarely the delight of 
truly studied light and shade—representation, that 1s, 
so sensitive in chiaroscuro that evidently ‘‘the light is 
the principal personage in the picture.’’ Except in 
political cartoons, there is not even the literary or 
historical interest of portraiture, as in the work of 
Devéria and Gigoux. Intense animation and expres- 
siveness in rendering both bodily movements and fa- 
cial expression are the key-notes of Daumier’s work, 
which is guided not by a sense predominantly of 
beauty, but rather of character. This we may see by 
considering briefly his topics and his technique. 


AY 


Two allied subjects inspired the more serious satirical 
lithographs of Daumier: he hated political oppres- 
sion; he hated also pretense, rhetorical or theatrical, 
—the quality for which one thinks of French phrases, 
‘““le beau geste’’ or ‘‘emphase,’’—a national weakness, 
as Daumier felt, that exposed French taste to the ab- 
surdities of Romanticism, and French national life to 
the political poseur. Perhaps two details in his own 
experience had thus especially directed his satire. 

As bailiff’s boy he had conceived an angry contempt 
for the profession which too often sacrificed justice to 
eloquence. In many plates of more than one series 
devoted to the gens de justice he pictures the chican- 
ery of the avocat who enjoys his own bombast; who 
perverts justice by theatrical ‘‘tirade,’’ strong in that 
discouraging fact that juries can be moved by irrele- 
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DAUMIER. THE PUBLIC LETTER-WRITER 


“Shall we write him a letter to soften him?” 
“Soften a bailiff! You can’t be a Frenchman, then, my good fellow!” 


From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 
Size of the original lithograph, 914 x 734 inches 
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vant sentimentalities; who hobnobs with rival plead- 
ers in a good-fellowship quite oblivious of the victims 
that pay the costs of the intellectual game. Daumier’s 
plates are never more sympathetic than when present- 
ing the helpless in the hands of their lawyers,—such, 
for an example, as a little scene slipped so vividly yet 
so quietly and affectionately out of life, which pic- 
tures the frightened and futile ingenuities of the 
peasant tangled in a lawsuit, the sullen scepticism of 
his angry ‘‘bourgeoise,’’ and the superiority of the 
public scribe who even in that outskirt of the profes- 
sion has learned the common helplessness of those who 
are sued and those who bring suit. 

Against the same quality of pretense was directed 
the series narrating the career of a character essen- 
tially of Daumier’s creation, Robert Macaire, master 
swindler in palmy days of speculation. ‘°° Bluff’’ in 
polities is similarly ridiculed in that other creation of 
Daumier, Ratapoil, ‘‘ragged political bully or hand- 
to-mouth demagogue,’’ with ‘‘the swagger and pose 
of being gallant for the people,’’ as Mr. Henry James 
describes him. Even the prestige of Victor Hugo did 
not exempt him from Daumier’s pencil, which drew 
in 1843, at the failure of Hugo’s preposterous drama, 
‘‘Ues Burgraves,’’ a wonderful bit of satiric portrait- 
ure. 

Himself a victim of obscurantism, Daumier always 
ridiculed the efforts of politician or priest to put out 
all the lights. Sometimes his mood was hilarious bur- 
lesque, as in the plate of Veuillot supported by Mole, 
trying, after extinguishing education and the press, to 
snuff out also the sun,—a masterpiece of graphic 
satire, amusing, specifically aimed at comically recog- 
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DAUMIER. VICTOR HuGo 


“Hugo, lorgnant les vautes bleues, 
Au Seigneur demande tout bas 
Pourquoi les astres ont des queues 
Quand les Burgraves n’en ont pas.” 


From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 
Size of the original lithograph, 914 x 714 inches 
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nizable individuals, independent of any explanatory 
text. It was in this manner that he commonly con- 
ceived his lithographs, not as illustrations of a given 
text, but as scenes evidently amusing in themselves. 
The text printed in Charwari was always supplied by 
members of the staff. Sometimes his mood was tragic, 
notably in the famous Rue Transnonain, one of a 
series of extra issues of exceptional size, .30 m. by 
43 m., published to meet the journal’s expenses of 
litigation. This ghastly scene of cruel repression, per- 
petrated by the police in April, 1834, was worked out 
by Daumier through six months of merciless delibera- 
tion. The print, which ranks by general appreciation 
first in his work, appeared in September. It is almost 
unique among his plates in that it shows no trace of 
caricature. A tremendous reserve of power aims here 
to tell only a truth, before which, though men held 
their peace, the very stones cried out. At the other 
extreme of Daumier’s career, and in a style as curt 
as the early plate is complete, are a few prints of bit- 
ter comment on the Franco-Prussian disasters; and 
La Paix—Idylle remains the most adequate reply ever 
made to that ghb political catchword of the imperial 
fakir : ‘‘L’Empire, e’est la paix !’’ 


Vv 


THE contrast between these two drawings is in epit- 

ome the story of Daumier’s technique. His earliest — 

manner is one of explicit finish, whether he present a 

portrait like the Guwzot or a scene like the Rue Trans- 

nonamn. On a very few stones he seems to have been 

interested in attaining the richest effects of illumina- 
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tion and ‘‘color.’’ Of these probably the masterpiece 
is the concluding number of the series La Journée du 
Célibataire. Even here, however, the treatment of the 
face, an amazing bit of modeling, reminds us that 
Daumier’s great gift was expressive line. This he 
more and more emphasized, though he combined with 
it again and again use of the velvety blacks which 
only the mezzotint disputes with the lithograph, as, 
for example, in the absurd scene at the ‘‘Zoo.’’ <A 
good example of his more exclusively linear manner is 
his little picture, also at the ‘‘Zoo,’’ of withered gen- 
tility rubbing elbows with vulgarity, a typical bit of 
Daumier’s quieter comment on social contrasts. The 
aggressively nervous quality of Daumier’s line is evi- 
dent in the unfailing animation of all his figures. 
Attitudes, though merely of standing, are made quiv- 
eringly alive, as in the figure of Ratapoil, who, as his 
comrade levies political toll, also ominously serves, 
though he only stands and waits. In his most hasty 
and extravagant caricature, wherein every accessory 
element is eliminated, leaving only essential line, the 
effect is supremely of animation. The little figures, 
who have almost lost human semblance, yet show a 
nervous vitality, a sudden alertness like insects: one 
expects to see them dart or leap. 

Most characteristic is Daumier’s treatment of hu- 
man features, his amazing distortions of the facial 
mask, which, after all, rarely seem merely capricious 
but rather extravagances conceivably possible in natu- 
ral growth. Noses, eyes, lips, cheek-bones have per- 
haps never happened to be so; but such comic dispro- 
portions are not prohibited by any essential relation 
of bone and muscle. Daumier’s oddest faces are not 
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DAUMIER. LA PAIX—IDYLLE 


“At the other extreme of Daumier’s career ... are a few prints 
of bitter comment on the Franco-Prussian disasters; and La Paix 
—TIdylle remains the most adequate reply ever made to that glib 
political catchword of the imperial fakir: ‘L’Empire, c’est la paix!’ ”’ 
Henry L. Seaver. 
From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 


Size of the original lithograph, 914 x 714 inches 
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a defiance of cranial anatomy, but ingenious and in- 
telligent developments from it. 

In European art perhaps the nearest parallel is 
with the Caprichos of Goya, the difference being that 
in the Spaniard’s work, as never in Daumier’s, there is 
a bestial quality, elfish or monstrous, and sometimes a 
malignity almost satanic. A remoter comparison, but 
an interesting one, 1s with the superb masks carved by 
the Japanese for the No dance. There, also, is the — 
same contortion that in its most farcical extreme 
never ignores the structural facts of the human skull: 
but in the Oriental work with a difference. The deco- 
rative sense of the Japanese usually makes the con- 
tours, the wrinkles—exploited as expressively as Dau- 
mier’s—also beautiful. Further, there is in the No 
masks, whether serious or comic, a largeness of aim, 
an attempt to express essential character and univer- 
sal emotions, and to ignore the incidental, so that 
some of the masks approach beautiful, conventional- 
ized symbols. It is in his deft capture of every flicker 
of the incidentally amusing, in its practically endless 
variety, that Daumier is most a master. 

A suggestive comment upon Daumier’s quality is 
the fact that upon the wall of Corot’s studio there 
hung no pictures, but a print or two by Daumier; and 
that Delacroix constantly copied Daumier’s litho- 
graphs (chiefly the merciless nudes of the Baigneurs 
et Baigneuses!) as a cure for his own vagueness of 
drawing. Corot and Delacroix, juxtaposed with Dau- 
mier, are amazing, but significant of Daumier’s 
proper rank in French art during the July Monarchy - 
and the Second Empire. 
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DAUMIER. UNE EMOTION AU JARDIN DES PLANTES 


“Help, wife, help! he ’s eating me!”’ 
“Don’t be afraid . . . look him in the eye. . . , Anyway, why put 
your nose in an elephant’s face?” 


From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 
Size of the original lithograph, 936 x 714 inches 
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DAUMIER. SUNDAY AT THE JARDIN DES PLANTES 


From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 
Size of the original lithograph, 1014 x 834 inches 
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DAUMIER’S “ROBERT MACAIRE ” 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


From ‘‘ Parisian Caricature,’’ first published in the London and West 
minster Review for April, 1839 (Volume 32, No. 2, pp. 282-305) 


Zax MONG the various characters of roguery 
WA which the French satirists have amused 
K themselves by depicting, there is one of 

which the greatness (using the word in the 
sense which Mr. Jonathan Wild gave to it) so far ex- 
ceeds that of all others, embracing, as it does, all in 
turn, that it has come to be considered the type of 
roguery in general; and now, just as all the political 
squibs were made to come of old from the lips of Pas- 
quin, all the reflections on the prevailing cant, 
knavery, quackery, humbug, are put into the mouth of 
Monsieur Robert Macaire. 

A play was written, some twenty years since, called 
the *‘ Auberge des Adrets,’’ in which the characters of 
two robbers escaped from the galleys were introduced 
—Robert Macaire, the clever rogue above mentioned, 
and Bertrand, the stupid rogue, his friend, accom- 
plice, butt, and scapegoat, on all occasions of danger. 
It is needless to describe the play—a witless perform- 
ance enough, of which the joke was Macaire’s exag- 
gerated style of conversation, a farrago of all sorts of 
high-flown sentiments such as the French love to in- 
dulge in—contrasted with his actions, which were 
philosophically unscrupulous, and his appearance, 
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which was most picturesquely sordid. The play had 
been acted, we believe, and forgotten, when a very 
clever actor, M. Frédéric Lemaitre, took upon himself 
the performance of the character of Robert Macaire, 
and looked, spoke, and acted it to such admirable per- 
fection, that the whole town rung with applauses of 
the performance, and the caricaturists delighted to 
copy his singular figure and costume. M. Robert Ma- 
caire appears in a most picturesque green coat, with a 
variety of rents and patches, a pair of crimson pan- 
taloons ornamented in the same way, enormous 
whiskers and ringlets, an enormous stock and shirt- 
frill, as dirty and ragged as stock and shirt-frill can 
be, the relic of a hat very gaily cocked over one eye, 
and a patch to take away somewhat from the bright- 
ness of the other—these are the principal piéces of his 
costume—a snuff-box like a creaking warming-pan, a 
handkerchief hanging together by a miracle, and a 
switch of about the thickness of a man’s thigh, formed 
the ornaments of this exquisite personage. He is a 
compound of Fielding’s ‘‘ Blueskin’’ and Goldsmith’s 
‘‘Beau Tibbs.’’ He has the dirt and dandyism of the 
one, with the ferocity of the other: sometimes he is 
made to swindle, but where he can get a shilling more, 
M. Maeaire will murder without scruple: he performs 
one and the other act (or any in the seale between 
them) with a similar bland imperturbability, and ac- 
companies his actions with such philosophical remarks 
as may be expected from a person of his talents, his 
energies, his amiable life and character. 

Bertrand is the simple recipient of Macaire’s jokes, 
and makes vicarious atonement for his crimes, acting, 
in fact, the part which pantaloon performs in the pan- 
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tomime, who is entirely under the fatal influence of 
clown. He is quite as much a rogue as that gentleman, 
but he has not his genius and courage. So, in pan- 
tomimes (it may, doubtless, have been remarked by the 
reader), clown always leaps first, pantaloon following 
after, more clumsily and timidly than his bold and ac- 
complished friend and guide. Whatever blows are 
destined for clown, fall, by some means of ill-luck, 
upon the pate of pantaloon; whenever the clown robs, 
the stolen articles are sure to be found in his com- 
panion’s pocket; and thus exactly Robert Macaire and 
his companion Bertrand are made to go through the 
world; both swindlers, but the one more accomplished 
than the other. Both robbing all the world, and Rob- 
ert robbing his friend, and, in the event of danger, 
leaving him faithfully in the lurch. There is, in the 
two characters, some grotesque good for the spectator 
—a kind of ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera’’ moral. 

Ever since Robert, with his dandified rags and airs, 
his cane and snuff-box, and Bertrand, with torn sur- 
tout and all-absorbing pocket, have appeared on the 
stage, they have been popular with the Parisians; and 
with these two types of clever and stupid knavery, M. 
Philipon and his companion Daumier have created a 
world of pleasant satire upon all the prevailing abuses 
of the day. 

Almost the first figure that these audacious carica- 
turists dared to depict was a political one: in Ma- 
caire’s red breeches and tattered coat appeared no less 
a personage than the King himself—the old Poire—in 
a country of humbugs and swindlers the facade prin- 
ceps; fit to govern, as he is deeper than all the rogues 
in his dominions. Bertrand was opposite to him, and 
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having listened with delight and reverence to some tale 
of knavery truly royal, was exclaiming, with a look 
and voice expressive of the most intense admiration, 
‘‘ AH VIEUX BLAGUEUR! VA!’’—the word blagwe is un- 
translatable—it means French humbug as distinct 
from all other; and only those who know the value of 
an epigram in France, an epigram so wonderfully 
just, a little word so curiously comprehensive, can 
fancy the kind of rage and rapture with which it was 
received. It was a blow that shook the whole dynasty. 
Thersites had there given such a wound to Ajax, as 
Hector in arms could scarcely have inflicted: a blow 
sufficient almost to create the madness to which the 
fabulous hero of Homer and Ovid fell a prey. 

Not long, however, was French caricature allowed to 
attack personages so illustrious: the September laws 
came, and henceforth no more epigrams were launched 
against politics; the caricaturists were compelled to 
confine their satire to subjects and characters that had 
nothing to do with the State. The Duke of Orleans 
was no longer to figure in lithography as the fantastic 
Prince Rosolin; no longer were multitudes (in chalk) 
to shelter under the enormous shadow of M. d’Ar- 
gout’s nose; Marshal Lobau’s squirt was hung up in 
peace, and M. Thiers’ pigmy figure and round spec- 
tacled face were no more to appear in print. Robert 
Macaire was driven out of the Chambers and the 
Palace—his remarks were a great deal too appropriate 
and too severe for the ears of the great men who con- 
gregated in those places. 

The Chambers and the Palace were shut to him; but 
the rogue, driven out of his rogue’s paradise, saw 
‘‘that the world was all before him where to choose, ’’ 
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DAUMIER. ROBERT MACAIRE, CONNOISSEUR 


“Monsieur Daumier, your series of Robert Macaire is charming. It is 
an exact picture of the knavery of our time.” 
(The seated figure is the artist himself) 


From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 
Size of the original lithograph, 9 x 8% inches 
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and found no lack of opportunities for exercising his 
wit. There was the Bar, with its roguish practition- 
ers, rascally attorneys, stupid juries, and forsworn 
judges; there was the Bourse, with all its gambling, 
swindling, and hoaxing, its cheats and its dupes; the 
Medical Profession, and the quacks who ruled it, alter- 
nately; the Stage, and the cant that was prevalent 
there; the Fashion, and its thousand follies and ex- 
travagances. Robert Macaire had all these to 
exploiter. Of all the empire, through all the ranks, 
professions, the lies, crimes, and absurdities of men, he 
may make sport at will; of all except of a certain class. 
Like Bluebeard’s wife, he may see everything, but is 
bidden to beware of the blue chamber. Robert is more 
wise than Bluebeard’s wife, and knows that it would 
cost him his head to enter it. Robert, therefore, keeps 
aloof for the moment. Would there be any use in his 
martyrdom? Bluebeard cannot live for ever; perhaps, 
even now, those are on their way (one Sees a suspicious 
cloud of dust or two) that are to destroy him. 


Not being endowed with patrimonial wealth, but 
compelled to exercise their genius to obtain distinction, 
or even subsistence, we see Messrs. Bertrand and Ma- 
caire, by turns, adopting all trades and professions, 
and exercising each with their own peculiar ingenuity. 
As public men, we have spoken already of their ap- 
pearance in one or two important characters, and 
stated that the Government grew fairly jealous of 
them, excluding them from office, as the Whigs did 
Lord Brougham. As private individuals, they are 
made to distinguish themselves as the founders of 
journals, sociétés en commandite (companies of which 
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DAUMIER. LE DEBUT 


BERTRAND: “Oh! no; she is too weak, she would succumb, —the 
operation is impracticable. . . .” 
MAOAIRE: “‘Impracticable!!! There is nothing impracticable for a 


débutant. . . . Listen! we are unknown. If we fail we remain 
in obscurity, but we lose nothing. If, by chance, we succeed . ane 
it is done, we are launched, our reputation is made. . . 

TOGETHER: ‘‘Allons! Pratiquons i? 


From the Museum of Fine Arts collection .(Babcock Bequest) 
Size of the original lithograph, 934 x 834 inches 
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the members are irresponsible beyond the amount of 
their shares), and all sorts of commercial speculations, 
requiring intelligence and honesty on the part of the 
directors, confidence and liberal disbursements from 
the shareholders. 

These are, among the French, so numerous, and 
have been of late years (in the shape of Newspaper 
Companies, Bitumen Companies, Galvanized-Iron 
Companies, Railroad Companies, etc.) pursued with 
such a blind furor and lust of gain, by that easily ex- 
cited and imaginative people, that, as may be imag- 
ined, the satirist has found plenty of occasion for 
remark, and M. Macaire and his friend innumerable 
opportunities for exercising their talents. 

Accordingly Messrs. Macaire and Bertrand are 
made the heroes of many speculations of the kind. In 
almost the first print of our collection, Robert dis- 
courses to Bertrand of his projects. ‘*Bertrand,’’ 
says the disinterested admirer of talent and enterprise, 
‘‘j’adore l’industrie. Si tu veux, nous créons une 
banque, mais la, une vraie banque: capital cent mil- 
lions de millions, cent milliards de milliards d’actions. 
Nous enfoneons la banque de France, les banquiers, les 
banquistes; nous enfoncons tout le monde.’’ ‘‘Oui,’’ 
says Bertrand, very calm and stupid, ‘‘mais les gen- 
darmes?’’ ‘‘Que tu es béte, Bertrand: est-ce qu’on 
arréte un millionnaire?’’ Such is the key to M. Ma- 
caire’s philosophy; and a wise creed too, as times go. 

Acting on these principles, Robert appears soon 
after; he has not created a bank, but a journal. He 
sits in a chair of state, and discourses to a shareholder. 
Bertrand, calm and stupid as before, stands humbly 
behind. ‘‘Sir,’’ says the editor of La Blague, journal 
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DAUMIER. ROBERT MACAIRE, JOURNALIST 


“Sir,” says the editor of La Blague, ‘our profits arise from a new combina- 
tion. The journal costs twenty francs; we sell it for twenty-three and a half, 
A million subscribers make three millions and a half of profits; there are my 
figures; contradict me by figures, or I will bring an action for libel.” 


From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 
Size of the original lithograph, 814 x 1014 inches 
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quotidienne, ‘‘our profits arise from a new combina- 
tion. The journal costs twenty frances; we sell it for 
twenty-three and a half. A million subscribers make 
three millions and a half of profits; there are my fig- 
ures; contradict me by figures, or I will bring an 
action for libel.’’ At Plate 33, Robert is still a jour- 
nalist ; he brings to the editor of a paper an article of 
his composition, a violent attack on a law. ‘‘My dear 
M. Macaire,’’ says the editor, “‘this must be changed ; 
we must praise this law.’’ ‘‘Bon, bon!’’ says our ver- 
satile Macaire. ‘‘Je vais retoucher ca, et je vous fais 
en faveur de la loi wn article mousseux.’’ 

When he has done with newspapers, Robert Macaire 
begins to distinguish himself on ’Change, as a creator 
of companies, a vendor of shares, or a dabbler in for- 
eign stock. ‘‘Buy my coal-mine shares,’’ shouts Rob- 
ert; ‘‘gold mines, silver mines, diamond mines, ‘sont 
de la pot-bouille de la ratatouille en comparaison de 
ma houille.’’’ ‘‘Look,’’ says he,.on another ocea- 
sion, to a very timid, open-countenaneed client, “‘you 
have a property to sell! I have found the very man, 
a rich capitalist, a fellow whose bills are better than 
bank-notes.’’ His client sells; the bills are taken in 
payment, and signed by that respectable capitalist, 
Monsieur de St. Bertrand. At Plate 81, we find 
him inditing a circular letter to all the world, run- 
ning thus: ‘‘Sir,—I regret to say that your applica- 
tion for shares in the Consolidated Huropean Incom- 
bustible Blacking Association cannot be complied 
with, as all the shares of the C. H. I. B. A. were dis- 
posed of on the day they were issued. I have, never- 
theless, registered your name, and in ease a second 


series should be put forth, I shall have the honour of 
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DAUMIER. ROBERT MACAIRE, PROMOTER 


“Sir, —I regret to say that your application for shares in the Con- 
solidated European Incombustible Blacking Association cannot be 
complied with, as all our shares of the C. E. I. B. A. were disposed 
of on the day they were issued. I have, nevertheless, registered 
your name, and in case a second series should be put forth, I shall 
have the honour of immediately giving you notice. I am, sir, yours, 
etc., the Director, Robert Macaire.”’ 
From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 


Size of the original lithograph, 914 x 9 inches 
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immediately giving you notice. IJ am, sir, yours, etc., 
the Director, Robert Macaire.’’—‘‘ Print 300,000 of 
these,’’ he says to Bertrand, ‘‘and poison all France 
with them.’’ As usual, the stupid Bertrand remon- 
strates: ‘‘But we have not sold a single share; you 
have not a penny in your pocket, and—’’ ‘‘Bertrand, 
you are an ass; do as I bid you.’’ 

When Macaire has sufficiently exploité the Bourse, 
whether as a gambler in the public funds or other com- 
panies, he sagely perceives that it is time to turn to 
some other profession, and, providing himself with a 
black gown, proposes blandly to Bertrand to set up— 
a new religion. ‘‘Mon ami,’’ says the repentant sin- 
ner, ‘‘le temps de la commandite va passer, mais les 
badauds ne passeront pas.’’ (O rare sentence! it 
should be written in letters of gold!) ‘‘Occupons-nous 
de ce qui est éternel. Si nous fassions une religion ?’’ 
On which M. Bertrand remarks, ‘‘ A religion! what the 
devil—a religion is not an easy thing to make.’’ But 
Macaire’s receipt is easy. ‘‘Get a gown, take a shop,’’ 
he says, ‘‘borrow some chairs, preach about Napoleon, 
or the discovery of America, or Moliére—and there ’s 
a religion for you.’’ 

The above is the Reverend M. Macaire’s solitary 
exploit as a spiritual swindler: as Maitre Macaire in 
the courts of law, as avocat, avoué—in a humbler ¢a- 
pacity even, as a prisoner at the bar, he distinguishes 
himself greatly, as may be imagined. On one occasion 
we find the learned gentleman humanely visiting an 
unfortunate détenu—no other person, in fact, than his 
friend M. Bertrand, who has fallen into some trouble, 


and is awaiting the sentence of the law. He begins: 
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DAUMIFR. ROBERT MACAIRE, ARCHITECT 


“How now, M. Macaire? This house, which, by your estimate, was 
to cost me only 70,000 francs, now stands me in 300,000!” 

“That is n’t my fault. You have a window opening to the south 
instead of to the north, you want four stories instead of five, and 
have changed the roof from slate to shingles. I can only be respon- 
sible for my original plan. You change it—that ’s your affair.” 


From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 
Size of the original lithograph, 914 x 834 inches 
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‘‘Mon cher Bertrand, donne moi cent écus, je te 
fais acquitter d’emblée.’’ 

‘* J’ai pas d’argent.”’ 

‘““T1é bien, donne moi cent franes.’’ 

‘Pas le sou.”’ 

“a n’as pas dix franes?’’ 

Pas un dards: 

‘‘Alors donne moi tes bottes, je plaiderai la cir- 
constance atténuante.’’ 

The manner in which Maitre Macaire soars from the 
cent écus (a high point already) to the sublime of the 
boots, is in the best comic style. In another instance 
he pleads before a judge, and, mistaking his client, 
pleads for defendant, instead of plaintiff. “*The in- 
famy of the plaintiff’s character, my luds, renders his 
testimony on such a charge as this wholly unavailing.”’ 
‘“M. Macaire, M. Macaire,’’ cries the attorney, in a 
fright, ‘‘you are for the plaintiff!’’ ‘‘This, my lords, 
is what the defendant will say. This is the line of 
defence which the opposite party intend to pursue; as 
if slanders like these could weigh with an enlightened 
jury, or injure the spotless reputation of my client !”’ 

M. Macaire is more skilful in love than in law, and 
appears once or twice in a very amiable light while 
under the influence of the tender passion. We find 
him at the head of one of those useful establishments 
unknown in our country —a Bureau de Mariage: half 
a dozen of such places are daily advertised in the jour- 
nals: and ‘‘une veuve de trente ans ayant une fortune 
de deux cent mille franes,’’ or ‘‘une demoiselle de 
quinze ans, jolie, d’une famille trés distinguée, qui 
posséde trente mille livres de rentes,’’—continually, 
in this kind-hearted way, are offering themselves to 
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DAUMIER. ROBERT MACAIRE, AVOCAT 


“Dear Bertrand, give me a hundred écus and I ‘ll have you ac- 
quitted in a wink.”’ 

“T have no money.” 

“Oh, well . . . give me a hundred francs.” 

“Not a sou.” 

“You have n’t even ten francs ?”’ 

Not a liard.”’ 

“Then give me your boots—I will plead extenuating circum- 
stances.”’ 

From the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Babcock Bequest) 


Size of the original lithograph, 10 x 734 inches 
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the public: sometimes it is a gentleman, with a ‘‘phy- 
sique agréable,—des talens de société’’—and a place 
under Government, who makes a sacrifice of himself 
in a Similar manner. In our little historical gallery 
we find this philanthropic anti-Malthusian at the head 
of an establishment of this kind, introducing a very 
meek, simple-looking bachelor to some distinguished 
ladies of his connoissance. ‘‘Let me present you, sir, 
to Madame de St. Bertrand’’ (it is our old friend), 
‘“veuve de la grande armée, et Mdlle. Eloa de Worm- 
spire. Ces dames brilent d’envie de faire votre con- 
noissance. Je les ai invitées a diner chez vous ce soir: 
vous nous menerez a l’opéra, et nous ferons une petite 
partie d’écarté. Tenez vous bien, M. Gobard! ces 
dames ont des projets sur vous!’’ 

Happy Gobard! happy system, which can thus 
bring the pure and loving together, and acts as the 
best ally of Hymen! The announcement of the rank 
and titles of Madame de St. Bertrand—‘‘veuve de la 
grande armée’’—is very happy. ‘‘La grande armée”’ 
has been a father to more orphans, and a husband to 
more widows, than it ever made. Mistresses of cafés, 
old governesses, keepers of boarding-houses, genteel 
beggars, and ladies of lower rank still, have this fa- 
vourite pedigree. They have all had malheurs (what 
kind it is needless to particularize), they are all con- 
nected with the grand homme, and their fathers were 
all colonels. 

The male beggar of fashion is not so well known 
among us as in Paris, where street-doors are open; six 
or eight families live in a house; and the gentleman 
who earns his livelihood by this profession can make 
half-a-dozen visits without the trouble of knocking 
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from house to house, and the pain of being observed by 
the whole street, while the footman is examining him 
from the area. Some few may be seen in England about 
the inns of court, where the locality is favourable 
(where, however, the owners of the chambers are not 
proverbially soft of heart, so that the harvest must be 
poor); but Paris is full of such adventurers,—fat, 
smooth-tongued, and well dressed, with gloves and gilt- 
headed canes, who would be insulted almost by the 
offer of silver, and expect your gold as their right. 
Among these, of course, our friend Robert plays his 
part; and an excellent engraving represents him, 
snuff-box in hand, advancing to an old gentleman, 
whom, by his poodle, his powdered head, and his driv- 
elling, stupid look, one knows to be a Carlist of the old 
régime. ‘“‘I beg pardon,’’ says Robert; ‘‘is it really 
yourself to whom I have the honour of speaking ?’’— 
“Tt is.’”’ “‘Do you take snuff?’’—‘‘I thank you.’’ 
“Sir, I have had misfortunes—I want assistance. I am 
a Vendéan of illustrious birth. You know the family 
of Macairbec—we are of Brest. My grandfather 
served the King in his galleys; my father and I 
belong, also, to the marine. Unfortunate suits at law 
have plunged us into difficulties, and I do not hesitate 
to ask you for the succour of ten franes.’’—‘‘Sir, I 
never give to those I don’t know.’’—‘‘ Right, sir, per- 
fectly right. Perhaps you will have the kindness to 
lend me ten francs?’’ 

In speaking of M. Macaire and his adventures, we 
have managed so entirely to convince ourselves of the 
reality of the personage, that we have quite forgotten 
to speak of Messrs. Philipon and Daumier, who are, 
the one the inventor, the other the designer, of the 
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Maecaire Picture Gallery. As works of esprit, these 
drawings are not more remarkable than they are as 
works of art, and we never recollect to have seen a 
series of sketches possessing more extraordinary clev- 
erness and variety. The countenance and figure of 
Maeaire and the dear stupid Bertrand are preserved, 
of course, with great fidelity throughout; but the ad- 
mirable way in which each fresh character is con- 
ceived, the grotesque appropriateness of Robert’s 
every successive attitude and gesticulation, and the 
variety of Bertrand’s postures of invariable repose, 
the exquisite fitness of all the other characters, who act 
their little part and disappear from the scene, cannot 
be described on paper, or too highly lauded. The fig- 
ures are very carelessly drawn; but, if the reader can 
understand us, all the attitudes and limbs are per- 
fectly conceived, and wonderfully natural and various. 
After pondering over these drawings for some hours, 
as we have been while compiling this notice of them, 
we have grown to believe that the personages are real, 
and the scenes remain imprinted on the brain as if we 
had absolutely been present at their acting. 
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SNCactin AS chongauer 
(14452— 1491) 


“ Schongauer’s productions all breathe a nobility 
and a perception of beauty which place him among 
the very greatest masters of the graphic arts.” 

Dr. Max Getsberg. 





SCHONGAUER. THE ANGEL OF THE ANNUNCIATION 


Size of the original engraving, 654 X4946 inches 
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MARTIN SCHONGAUER 


By Dr. MAX GEISBERG 


Director of the Landes Museum, Miinster, Westphalia 
(Translated from the German by Emil H. Richter) 


<a HE cheery golden sky which arched over the 

<\) Italian artists of the fifteenth century, re- 

\} joicing in their success and fame, was denied 

“a to their German contemporaries. Petty con- 

ditions of life — the lack of encouragement and of large 

commissions, the narrow spirit of the guild — these and 

many other causes were to blame. Rarely did a man’s 

artistic personality cause a ripple beyond the walls of 
his native town. 

Martin Schongauer, without a doubt the most emi- 
nent painter and engraver in the latter third of the fif- 
teenth century, is one of the few exceptions. If we con- 
sider that in his lifetime his fame had spread from Kol- 
mar, in Alsace, to Augsburg, causing young Burgkmair, 
while a journeyman, to seek employment in his work- 
shop; if in later years young Diirer wended his way 
to the upper Rhine with like intentions, it is difficult 
to believe that it was the paintings alone of Schongauer 
which carried his fame as far as Suabia and Franconia. 
It is far more likely that his engravings, numbering 
115, and bearing, without exception, the well-known 
mark Mt S no sooner left the press than they began 
their ’ fruitful wandering from workshop to work- 
shop and from fair to fair. Countless copies in engraving 
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‘and woodcut multiplied their numbers; welcome, inex- 
haustible sources of inspiration not only to painters and 
engravers, but to every artisan: — to the carver of images, 
to the brass-founder and glass painter, to the goldsmith 
and the tapestry weaver, to the faience painter and to 
the embroiderer in beads — far beyond the confines of 
Germany. By means of the multiplying arts he was en- 
abled to exert a far-reaching influence on the art of his 
time. And, as in Diirer, we find the loftiest flights of his 
genius in his engravings, not in the few oil paintings 
which can claim to be authentic. 

Among these latter the most important, the life-size 
Madonna in the Rosegarden, at present in the sacristy 
of the church of St. Martin in Kolmar, bears the date 
1473, thus providing an important item regarding his 
life, concerning which our information is scanty enough. 
And yet Schongauer, who so successfully exerted his in- 
fluence in shaping the vast and speedy development of 
adolescent engraving, is just the man of whose life we 
eagerly wish to know more. His father, Caspar, a gold- 
smith of Augsburg, settled in Kolmar with his wife be- 
fore 1440, and was formally admitted to citizenship in 
1445. Here their son Martin was born, presumably 
either in that same year, or earlier, rather than later. 
He never married nor did he ever become a citizen of 
Kolmar. We know scarcely anything regarding his youth 
and his education. In 1465 he was matriculated at the 
University of Leipzig, not as a student, most likely, but 
in some other capacity, possibly as a book-illuminator. 
His earliest engravings must have been made very soon 
thereafter, since we know that an engraver from Lower 
Germany, Israhel van Meckenem, made several copies 
of Schongauer’s monogram, probably about 1468, but 
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SCHONGAUER. THE MADONNA SEATED IN A COURTYARD 


Size of the original engraving, 634 X4 134, inches 
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ScHONGAUER. THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST 


Size of the original engraving, 614 614 inches 
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surely before 1470, as he then had proceeded in his jour- 
neyings from the Upper Rhine into Franconia. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that this was done with the inten- 
tion of increasing the sale of his copies by affixing to 
them a mark well known to the public. Now the letters 
in Schongauer’s monogram are not always of the same 
shape; in his earliest twelve engravings the shanks of 
the M are drawn vertically, whereas they slant in all his 
later prints. Note that even at that early date Meckenem 
had already copied the later version of the monogram; 
it may be well, therefore, to assume for the earliest en- 
gravings of our artist a date somewhat earlier than here- 
tofore accepted, say about 1465. The large painting 
above mentioned was done seven years later. In 1488 
Schongauer took up his abode in Breisach, close by Kol- 
mar, and there he died February 2, 1491. Diirer ar- 
rived at his workshop a little later, only to find that he 
had passed away. 

If one considers that a man like Meckenem executed 
over 600 plates in forty years, it would seem as though 
the twenty-six working years, approximately, of Schon- 
gauer, were but imperfectly filled by his 115 engravings. 
Either his activities as a painter were engrossing or, in 
later years, he no longer handled the graver. Several 
copies by Meckenem, which for reasons of technique 
can hardly be dated as late as the eighties, are done 
after Schongauer engravings which must be placed rela- 
tively late in his career. In other words, it would seem 
as though the large majority of the master’s plates must 
have been engraved between 1466 and 1480. 
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II 


Our first sensation in looking at the engravings of 
Schongauer will be one of strangeness. —The manner of 
presentation has about it something unnatural, unreal, 
to which we must become accustomed. His saints are 
pictured with emaciated bodies, with frail spider-like 
fingers, curls spreading and rigid, garments draped with 
excessive fullness, folds with wrinkled breaks and edges 
of the cloth swinging in great curves, veil-ends whipping 
as in a gale, queerly proportioned figures, with diminu- 
tive busts, mincing gait, and timid, affected movements. 
This, together with unwonted forms in the landscape 
and restlessness in all the elements of the composition, 
sums up one’s first impression. Whoever is familiar 
with German art of the late Gothic period will realize 
that these are peculiarities which, in a degree, are com- 
mon to all forms of art at that time, but he also will per- 
ceive, that in this respect Schongauer is an extremist, 
outvying others in his devotion to the ideals of beauty 
current at his time. All his creations breathe a predilec- 
tion for refinement, gracefulness and excessive richness 
of form, verging on mannerism. There is little room left 
for impressive grandeur, simplicity or strong emotion. 

There is hardly a trace of the wonderful feeling for 
nature which marks the work of Witz or Van Eyck less 
than a generation earlier. Nowhere in the landscapes of 
Schongauer have we the sensation of looking out upon 
the actual world, a feeling evoked by Diirer’s smallest 
picture. The master of Kolmar does not seem to have 
carried a sketch book when out of doors. How entirely 
different are his clouds in Christ bearing his Cross — the 
one instance in which they are not conventionalized — 
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ScHONGAUER. THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY 


Size of the original engraving, 1234 914% inches 
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from those in the Apocalypse. Wherever he has followed 
nature closely, asin the minute branching of the bare 
little trees, one sees that he was interested only in the 
play of lines which he reproduced. 

The greatest realism is found in his rendering of ani- 
mals, and the genius displayed in welding component 
parts of various animals into living, fantastic creatures 
in his Temptation of St. Anthony, is a matter of admira- 
tion for all time to come. In contrast with this, the lack 
of realism in his human figures is all the more striking. 
He seems to have drawn from life only in his earliest 
years, contenting himself, later on, with a general com- 
mand of bodily forms, subjected, in accordance with his 
ideals of beauty, to radical changes. Portrait-like, char- 
acteristic heads, though generally in great favor in late 
Gothic times, are not to his taste and he uses them — 
violently caricatured — only in the executioners of the 
Passion scenes. It is surprising how well this master, 
who rarely succeeds in correctly drawing a limb with its 
joints, can, at times, convincingly express the most vio- 
lent action. 

Whatever shortcomings may exist in Schongauer’s 
prints, are outweighed by his inexhaustible creative 
power. This reveals itself even in his draping of the fig- 
ures, which, apart from his earliest productions, — still 
reminiscent of study of the model,— assumes the rdéle 
of a decorative element born of the imaginative re- 
sources of the artist. Even the stiffest silk, if draped on 
the model, will not produce such a diversified play of 
fold-hills and vales, fold-breaks and eye-shaped twists 
of the cloth. Nor does precisely the same draping occur 
in any two figures, kneeling, sitting or standing, and 
doubtless the engravings of Schongauer owed much of 
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their vogue and wide distribution to this versatility. 
They must have been intended as models for fellow- 
artists less well endowed with the inventive faculty; 
there is no other explanation possible for series like the 
Apostles or its feminine parallel — the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins. It is noteworthy that models of drapery, as 
those in the last-named set, constitute really the only 
novel theme in Schongauer’s prints. Other subjects, 
such as Saints and Evangelists, fancy armorial designs, 
ornaments, genre pictures, animal subjects, even de- 
signs for goldsmith’s ware, all are things which already 
had been done. But just because of this limitation, the 
rich inventiveness of the master achieves its greatest 
triumphs by repeated treatment of the same themes; 
that of Christ on the Cross occurring no less than six 
times. These versions are identical in their essentials; 
the same helpless grief in the figures of Mary and John, 
in Christ an unchanged ‘‘tempered pitiableness,”’ to use 
Wolfflin’s harsh but striking phrase. These pictures 
illustrate successive stages in Schongauer’s develop- 
ment. We see the master busy on the same theme time 
after time, with the same inexhaustible powers of imag- 
ination and the same ease which we have just admired 
in the draping of garments, always bent on finding some 
new form of expression, some new and more perfect solu- 
tion of the problem. In the history of engraving this was 
an entirely new phase, for in the only analogous case, 
the Annunciation prints of Master E. §., the artist is 
preoccupied, not with questions of perfection of form, 
but with matters of perspective. 

Let us place an earlier engraving, say a late Madonna 
of Master E. 8., side by side with the Virgin of the An- 
nunciation of Schongauer. We note that the latter as- 
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SCHONGAUER. CHRIST ON THE Cross 


Size of the original engraving, 1134 X75 inches 
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sumes plastic roundness like a statue, against a white 
indeterminate surface. The lily in the tankard near her 
seemingly owes its existence to the fact that, as an after- 
thought, the master decided, for reasons of composition, 
to let the veil flutter to the right instead of the left, as 
first intended, and of which faint traces are still dis- 
cernible. Master E. 8., on the other hand, gives us a 
glimpse of a cosy chamber, with beamed ceiling, pat- 
terned floor slabs, leaded windows, a vaulted altar niche 
and a house-altar with figured side curtains, in short, an 
almost endless array of details. The same holds true of 
the landscapes; the print by E. 8., representing St. John 
in Patmos, even shows us St. Christopher in the back- 
ground, crossing the stream. In a print of the same sub- 
ject, by Schongauer, a boat and a ship on the horizon 
are the only accessories, and they are needed to explain 
the nature of the distant expanse. This elimination of 
all non-essentials, in which German art of the fifteenth 
century is usually so rich, should not, of course, be taken 
as contrasting with his richness of imagination and of 
form. It is a matter of artistic policy carried out by the 
master with more and more thoroughness. Ail the genre- 
like details, disclosing his astounding powers of observa- 
tion and of refreshing Teutonic humor, are discarded 
before long. Brocade, velvet, the spectacles used by the 
Apostle for tracing the lines while he reads (Death of the 
Virgin), the small figures in the distance, dogs, lizards, 
stags and other animals —none of these are found in 
later plates. Schongauer focusses the attention more 
and more closely, concentrating all his powers on the 
perfection of the form, according to his ideal of beauty. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that finally the single 
figure replaces former groups of figures and exclusively 
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enlists his energies, just as Diirer ends his career with 
the four grand figures of Apostles and Evangelists. 
These are tendencies which, in a general way, point un- 
mistakably to Italian rather than German art. The pos- 
sibility that the master of Kolmar came in touch with 
southern influences can certainly not be denied, but an 
endeavor to guess how this might have occurred would 
be rash indeed. Were it true we would then have to ad- 
mit that he remained more staunchly true to his Ger- 
man self than his great fellow-artist in Niirnberg. 

Whoever attempts a chronological arrangement of the 
engravings — undated without exception — of the pred- 
ecessors of Schongauer, must pay close heed to the in- 
creasing power of observation of the different artists, to 
changes in their rendering of objects, in their perspec- 
tive and their technique. Nearly all these props fail 
when we approach Schongauer, the more so because 
his prints were produced within a comparatively short 
space of time. Yet from his artistic evolution we can 
form, as shown above, a fairly clear idea of his develop- 
ment. In him we see the first painter who enters the 
field of engraving, heretofore an exclusive domain of 
the goldsmiths. To these — with their subtle, painstak- 
ing manner, ingrained in them by their craft — engrav- 
ing owes its purity of style, which consists in using to the 
best advantage the possibilities based upon and limited 
by material and tools: Semper’s ‘‘justification of ma- 
terial.’”’ Indeed, these productions of the early period 
are unequalled to this day and will remain models of 
style for all time to come; models which must be con- 
sulted if graphic art is to preserve its proper technical 
expression and its purity. 

With the advent of the first painter in the ranks of en- 
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SCHONGAUER. 
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Size of the original en 
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SCHONGAUER. THE MADONNA, STANDING 


Size of the original engraving, 61145 X49, inches 
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gravers on copper many things which have become sec- 
ond nature to the painter, but which are more or less 
foreign to the goldsmith, now enter into engraving. One 
item already mentioned is the stronger assertion of a 
purely artistic intention in composition; a second is a 
greater assurance and greater practice in drawing and 
in seeing, the habit of study from the model; a third and 
very important item is a sense of the plastic roundness 
of the figures represented, a point which the painter com- 
monly endeavors to emphasize with all available color- 
istic means, to the point of illusion. One need but make 
a comparison with draped figures of Master E. S. to real- 
ize how flat the fullness of his folds appears and how real 
-are Schongauer’s figures. It is as though the third di- 
mension suddenly had been revealed in his engravings. 
It would be unfair to say that the pictorial character of 
the compositions is likewise a new achievement not in 
evidence before Schongauer, or that he is the first to 
remove his figures from the immediate foreground. All 
these are characteristics of Master E. 8. but intensified 
in Schongauer, thanks to his greater knowledge of per- 
spective, his keener perception of light and shade, and 
also owing to the plastic element in his figures and the 
constant striving for unified lighting. He obviously 
strives to differentiate foreground, middle distance and 
background by means of variations in the manner of 
graver work; in his later prints, for the sake of stronger 
contrasts, he is apt to eliminate the middle distance. 

While color gives to the painter an easy means for 
contrasting various objects, the only resource which the 
engraver commands is the scale of tones produced by his 
system of lines. Schongauer seeks much more definitely 
than his predecessors to detach the individual figure 
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from its surroundings; he achieves his purpose by toning 
the background. But furthermore he also attempts to 
bind together entire groups of figures by means of simi- 
lar values in tone, and thereby to provide repose and an 
easy survey of the whole diversified composition. This 
reveals itself surprisingly in the large plate, Christ bear- 
ing his Cross, in which, it is true, the master has lavished 
all his strongest effects on the main group in the middle, 
where Christ is falling under the cross, leaving only a 
like tone for the background at the left and a lighter one 
for the immediate foreground at the right. Later on he 
has succeeded in brilliantly solving similar problems in 
scenes of the Passion, such as Christ on the Cross and the 
Entombment. : 
Another very curious fact, closely connected with 
Schongauer’s activities as a painter, has never yet been 
mentioned, strange to say, namely his endeavor to ren- 
der textures and colors. We are not concerned, just now, 
with the color illusion produced by association of ideas, 
the suggestion to the eye of the beholder of certain defin- 
ite hues, such as black or blue, which is an important 
innovation of French portrait engravers of the seven- 
teenth century. We refer to a rendering of the relative 
value of different colors, a discovery heretofore univer- 
sally claimed for Direr. In this connection the glitter- 
ing coat of the kneeling king in the Adoration of the 
Magi, the doublet of St. Martin, the pillow in the Crown- 
ing of the Virgin should be examined. One might also 
study the shimmering trunks of the birches, the dark 
garment of Christ, in the Taking of Christ, the cloak of 
the Magdalen in the Entombment, and many other in- 
stances. I hardly need to dwell upon the fact that Diirer 
afterwards left his predecessor far behind in both re- 
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SCHONGAUER. THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS 


Size of the original engraving, 1014 X65 inches 
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SCHONGAUER. THE FLIGHT INTO EcypT 


Size of the original engraving, 10144 X65¢ inches 
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spects, and that he is the first to undertake the interpre- 
tation of atmosphere filling and deepening his pictures. 
The birth of such potentialities, however, is found in 
Schongauer. 

To differentiate between painter and engraver by the 
terms artist and artisan most assuredly would be a mis- 
take. In mediaeval Germany they are synonymous. — 
Yet certain peculiarities which we are pleased to call ar- 
tistic, are found in Schongauer and in his prints. For 
instance, the self-consciousness, unknown till his day, 
which finds expression in the signing of all his engravings 
with the initials of hisname. The few cases in which we 
can trace corrections on the plates, viz: the strengthen- 
ing of shadows, etc., show these to have been guided by 
artistic considerations, never by the desire to increase 
the number of impressions the plate might yield, which 
is a common practice with Meckenem. Schongauer 
~ seems not to have printed from his plates after they had 
reached a certain degree of wear; whatever worn impres- 
sions there are, must date from subsequent owners of his 
copper plates who made capital out of his fame. As a 
matter of fact, there is even a portrait of Luther with 
the monogram of Schongauer! While trial proofs of 
Diirer’s prints reveal the careful preparations made for 
his engravings, the essential outlines of the composition 
drawn in with the dry-point, Schongauer apparently 
seems to have used no such preliminary outline, judg- 
ing from corrections which were evidently made subse- 
quently on the plates. In the Resurrection, for instance, 
the rise of ground under the Magdalen has only been 
added to bring the kneeling figure into the foreground. 
If the hills are covered up with the hand, the figures 
represented no longer look at each other. In the scene 
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on the Mount of Olives one sees a rejected outline of 
Christ’s profile in the air; the position of the angel hay- 
ing made it impossible. 

If all the above peculiarities seem due to the fact that 
Schongauer was a painter, it must likewise be borne 
in mind that he himself was familiar with the gold- 
smith’s craft. His father, Kaspar, who was living in 
1481, as well as three of his brothers, Paul, George and 
Kaspar, were all goldsmiths, and it seems not impossible 
that Martin fared hike young Diirer, whose father, like- 
wise a goldsmith, first apprenticed him in this craft and 
gave his sanction to his becoming a painter only after he 
had learned neatly to practice the craft first learned. 
That Martin was as familiar with hammer and _-pincers 
as with the brush might well be considered proven by 
his masterly and workman-like designs for the Crosier, 
the Censer, and by the splendid chandelier in the Death 
of the Virgin. 


III 


A suBJECT of no small importance is Schongauer’s 
technique and the advance in the art of engraving to 
be ascribed to him. This is not easy to define. Engray- 
ing on copper commences with parallel shade strokes, 
extremely delicate shadings, blending, to the naked 
eye, into an effect similar to an India ink wash. In 
the hands of Master E. 8. the separate layers of lines 
become clear, distinct and assume an individual rdle. 
Cross-hatchings are often found in his plates, but usu- 
ally there are several layers criss-crossed over each 
other in the deep shadows. Partial shadows are dis- 
solved into little dashes near the light; the rounding of 
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SCHONGAUER. THE CENSER 


“That Martin was as familiar with hammer and pincers as with the brush might 
well be considered proven by his masterly and workman-like designs for the Cro- 
sier, the Censer, and by the spendid chandelier in the Death of the Virgin.” 
Max Geisberg. 
Size of the original engraving, 11748 X814 inches 
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bodies is modeled by short lines in contiguous rows. In 
the matter of technique Schongauer, without doubt, is a 
pupil of Master E. 8. who may have lived in Basle or in 
Strassburg, even though there is no evidence of their 
having been in personal contact with each other. No 
trace is found of any influence of the great monogramist 
in the earliest engravings of Schongauer, the Madonna 
crowned by Angels, the Small Crucifixion and the Man 
of Sorrows. In later plates such influences become 
clearly evident. The strange parallel lines in the sky in 
the Temptation of St. Anthony, increasing in depth to- 
ward the top, can only be explained by comparison with 
two corresponding plates of Master E. S. The posture 
and forms of Christ, in the early Crucifixions, in like 
manner seem influenced by his predecessor, but, to my 
mind, the echo of the elder master is nowhere more 
clearly evident than in the Madonna with the Parrot, 
which is closely related — in facial form — to the latest 
Madonna pictures of Master E. S. Finally, as we know, 
there is — among the fancy armorial designs — a Schon- 
gauer engraving actually copied after Master E. §., the 
only copy among all his prints. In another figure of that 
series the costume is of the kind we are wont to find in 
the engravings of the monogramist. 

Schongauer starts out, in regard to technique, from 
the heights to which his predecessor had carried graver 
work. Thence he, in turn, progresses. With him, for 
the first time, the lines in their entire length follow the 
curves of the body; another series crossing the first, in- 
dicates the rounding of the form. The transition from 
dark to light is effected by breaking the lines into little 
hooks. Extensive use is made of simple, plain cross- 
hatching, but in the depths of shadow, he is obliged to 
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SCHONGAUER. A CHIMERA 


Size of the original engraving, 31544 4146 inches 
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add a third, fourth and additional series of shading 
strokes. 

However consciously he may differentiate the 
strength of his graver lines (for instance, in fore- and 
background), the idea never occurs to him to infuse dy- 
namic differences into each separate stroke; that was a 
stride in technical development reserved for his heir. 

Schongauer’s productions all breathe a nobility and a 
perception of beauty which place him among the very 
greatest masters of the graphic arts. Among his prints 
I should award the prize to Christ and the Magdalen; for 
here the contents of the composition have received an 
embodiment, the fervor, depth and delicacy of which 
have never been surpassed in art. 
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SCHONGAUER. CHRIST AND THE MAGDALEN 


“ Among his prints I should award the prize to Christ and the Magdalen; for here 

the contents of the composition have received an embodiment, the fervor, depth 

and delicacy of which have never been surpassed in art.” Max Geisberg. 
Size of the original engraving, 654g X634¢ inches 
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JOHANN GOTTHARD VON MUrier. Portrait oF JEAN-GEORGES WILLE 


Engraved in 1776, from the painting by Greuze 
Size of the original engraving, 1174 X8%¢ inches 
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THE MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF 
JEAN-GEORGES WILLE 
(1715-1808) 


By LOUIS R. METCALFE 


Author of ‘“ Robert Nanteuil,” ‘“‘ Jean Morin,” ‘‘ A Prince of Print-Collectors: 
Michel de Marolles, Abbé de Villeloin,’’ ‘‘ The Etchings of Antonio Canale, 
called Canaletto,” ‘‘ Willem Jacobsz. Delff and his Father-in-law.” 


= 2) N 1792 a Niirnberg print-seller asked Wille 
for his Memoirs. The then best-known en- 
graver in Europe answered that he was nei- 
(ther vain nor ambitious enough to wish to 
see his ae in print, but that if after his death any one 
cared to write a sketch of his life, he would find enough 
material in a Journal in which, if he (Wille) had shown 
some negligence, he had consistently told the truth. 
Ten years later, however, he yielded to the entreaties 
of an only son, and wrote the story of the first part of his 
life. The manuscript was lost in the chaos which fol- 
lowed the Revolution, but it was eventually found and 
surrendered to the Curator of the Cabinet des Estampes, 
with the happy result that, in 1857, that enthusiastic 
savant M. Georges Duplessis was enabled to publish 
both the Memoirs and the Journal, with a preface by 
Jules and Edmond de Goncourt. 

The work is a precious historical document and most 
interesting reading for both the student of the eight- 
eenth century and the print-collector. Who, since its 
publication, has been able to write on the art of that 
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time without drawing plentifully on Wille? He has 
proved a mine of illuminating detail, and every quo- 
tation from him has borne the seal of authority. In 
spite of many a dry page, his Journal is an entertain- 
ing combination of personalities and impersonalities; 
it is the French counterpart of the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys. Besides being a well of information concerning 
the ethics of art in the eighteenth century, the relations 
between patron, painter, engraver, and publisher, and 
those between master and apprentice, the book gives us 
as complete a picture as one could wish of the train de 
vivre of a famous master of that time. Wille makes fre- 
quent mention of a number of his brother artists, par- 
ticularly of Greuze, a lifelong friend, whom he calls 
‘“‘that profound and solid painter’’(!). He also gives us 
the commercial value of copperplates, prints before 
and after letters, old masters, coins and rare medals, 
embroidered waist-coats, carriages, and jeweled snuff- 
boxes, and this mass of information is supplemented by 
interesting descriptions of political events. At all times 
he is very much occupied with living, and throughout 
his writings we can see him as clearly as did his neigh- 
bors on the Quai des Augustins. Here he is sketching 
in the country, surrounded by his pupils; there he is 
entertaining a joyous company of artists at dinner, or 
welcoming anew arrival from a distant town in Ger- 
many. At other times he dons his best embroidered 
costume and sits, aspirited bidder, at the auction sale of 
a famous art collection; or else he escorts the pick of the 
nobility of Hurope through the various departments of 
his own art gallery. At odd moments he engraves a plate. 

Altogether his is a human diary, and one of those liv- 
ing pictures which can be painted only with such ele- 
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ments as method and love of detail, great frankness, a 
sincere belief in one’s self, and a fair dose of sentiment. 
The dominant, however, is love of life. That is the ever 
recurring note throughout those thousand pages. What- 
ever may have been his shortcomings, and undoubtedly 
he had more than one, the writer was a healthy enough 
specimen of the human race to derive enjoyment from 
many things around him, and he loves to record his | 
happy moments. 

For more reasons than one his was a unique figure to 
find in the world of Boucher, Watteau, Fragonard, and 
their brilliant translators. The precise and classic work 
of this easy-going Teuton, who had been so irresistibly 
attracted to Paris, was too far removed from the imag- 
inative and exquisitely artistic creations of his con- 
temporaries to have much effect on the art of his time. 
In spite of his efforts to be French, he remained bound 
by the limitations of a much colder temperament, one 
in which, for instance, the artist had many an unsuc- 
cessful encounter with the business man. But it was due 
to an unusually high degree of level-headedness that he 
was able to sail so placidly through troublous times, pre- 
serve such interest in life, and leave us such a convincing 
record of “the tranquil and prosperous, half bourgeois, 
half bohemian life” of a Parisian artist in the century 
of Voltaire. | 


II 


THE Memoirs begin in this way: “‘ At the age of nearly 

eighty-eight, it seems to me about time, my dear son, 

that I should yield to your desires, and make note of 

those incidents of my life about which my memory is 
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still clear.”’ And lo! the aged hand proceeds to sketch 
a picture of the careless years of youth with an amazing 
abundance of detail and freshness of enthusiasm. 

Wille tells us that he was born in Konigsberg, in the 
Duchy of Hesse, in 1715, and that for twenty-one years 
it was impossible for him to stick to one pursuit. Every 
new interest was abandoned shortly after it was taken 
up, until he found that to scratch designs on different 
surfaces gave him real delight. Accordingly, all the pots 
and pans in the house became embellished with floral 
designs, and he did not rest until a gunsmith at Giessen 
employed him to engrave on his gun-barrels dogs, birds, 
and other emblems of the chase. Two years of this work, 
however, was enough for this fickle dilettante, and one 
day he invented an excuse and started for Paris. 

The trip is interestingly related. Wille’s inquisitive- 
ness does not permit him to miss a sight worth seeing. 
The cities of Spire, Worms, and Landau, still showing 
the scars of the wars of the Palatinate, the discomforts 
of the hostelries, and the squalor of the peasants fill him 
with dismay, but at Strassburg he is cheered by the 
company of an engraver from Berlin, who is also bound 
for Paris, one Georg Friedrich Schmidt. To this artist, 
who is destined to become his lifelong rival and friend, 
he becomes immediately attracted when he finds that 
their ‘‘ways of thinking and acting were just about the 
same.” But when they room together in Paris, Schmidt 
settles down to serious work, while Wille leads the usual 
student’s life and spends his meager allowance on little 
dinners at picturesque taverns, and on the purchase of 
the first coins and medals of his collection. Only when 
his father cuts off further financial assistance is he 
obliged to seek employment. His first steps lead him to 
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PIERRE MIGNARD 


Engraved by Georg Friedrich Schmidt for his reception into the Academy 
in 1744, from the painting by Hyacinthe Rigaud 
Size of the original engraving, 2054 141346 inches 
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the shop of Odicevre, a publisher known for “asking 
much and paying little, but yet paying.” The bargain 
is quickly made, and Wille spends his days engraving 
little portraits of the kings of France at twenty francs 
a plate, until by a happy inspiration he attempts the 
portraits of the painter Largilliére and his daughter. 
Success is already shadowing him, and when he trem- 
blingly presents himself at that sumptuous hétel, the 
_ great painter embraces him effusively and exhorts him 
not to abandon the career of art. The son slips into his 
hand, a fortune for him at that moment, four louis d’or. 

Wille is not satisfied until Schmidt introduces him 
to his patron Rigaud. The dean of French painters 
takes a long look at the engraved portrait of his rival, 
and then in a burst of enthusiasm commissions the 
young Hessian to engrave his latest canvas, the portrait 
of the magnificent Duc de Belle Isle. Wille literally 
jumps at the chance and starts to carry off the picture, 
but he is forced to stay for a cup of coffee and a lot of 
delightful fatherly advice. Those were the Arcadian 
days of Franco-German relations when Rigaud wel- 
comed Wille like a son, and Voltaire lived at Sans Souci! 

To keep alive during the many weeks spent on this 
important work, Wille has to sell to the skinflint Odi- 
cevre the plate which has procured him the order, the 
portrait of Largilliére. But shortly afterward the inevit- 
able break occurs and there is a scene in which the pub- 
lisher, furious at having overreached himself, goes 
through such antics that his yellowish wig slips down 
and completely covers his left eye, to the great delight 
of the artist. ‘‘Au revoir,” says Wille. “Pas si tot 
answers the publisher as he goes through the door. Some 
money is sent him from home, but that is immediately 
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WILLE. CHARLES Louris AUGUSTE FOUQUET-DE BELLE ISLE, 
MARECHAL DE FRANCE 


Engraved in 1743, from the painting by Hvacinthe Rigaud 
Size of the original engraving, 1714 127% inches 
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spent on a feast at the Rotisserie du Panier Fleuri and 
the purchase of a waistcoat embroidered with silver, a 
new sword-hilt, and a number of rare medals. 

Meanwhile Schmidt, who has made such a hit with 
his engraving of Rigaud’s portrait of the Comte d’ Kvreuz, 
that, although a Protestant, he is admitted to the Acad- 
emy, feels that he must seek more fitting lodgings. 
Wille, obliged to move, finds rooms in a house where lives 
an affable young man who, in the course of a conversa- 
tion, informs him that ‘‘he is trying to become a good 
littérateur, and, if possible, a better philosopher.” .. . 
“That young man,” adds Wille, “‘was M. Diderot, who 
afterwards attained celebrity.” 

Through Daullé, who ranks as one of the leading 
masters, Wille earns more bread and butter; but he has 
to grit his teeth when his employer quietly signs the 
portraits of The Pretender and his brother The Duke of 
York, and a dozen others, although he has engraved 
only the face, and Wille has done all the rest. 

But in due course of time the engraving of the Duc 
de Belle Isle is finished, and the plate is taken to Rigaud’s 
palatial atelier. The painter is so pleased that he forth- 
with dispatches the engraver to the duke with it. The 
powerful marshal is no less delighted, and after gra- 
ciously bestowing most complimentary remarks on the 
artist’s youth and ability, he sends him to his treasurer 
who “will be charmed to see him, and will receive him 
well.” “‘Thereupon,’”’ Wille adds, ‘‘I did not fail to go 
through as many bows and pirouettes as would have 
been thought both fitting and necessary by my instruc- 
tor in summersaults, an individual who considered him- 
self the most sublime terpsichorean of this lowly world.” 

The treasurer is surrounded by a score of pressing 
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creditors, but when Wille appears, these are brushed 
aside, and a gift of six hundred livres is ceremoniously 
presented to the young artist. To this 1s added the sum 
of three hundred livres in payment of one hundred 
proofs of the portrait which Wille, who goes off with his 
bag of money under his arm, delivers with all possible 
despatch. 

At this, the turning-point of his career, in the year 
1743, and without a word concerning the joyous ca- 
rousal with which he must have celebrated his initial 
success, Wille’s Memoirs break off. Between this day 
and that on which his Journal begins there is a gap of 

sixteen years. 


III 


Wuart did the artist accomplish in that time? 

The catalogue of Wille’s work made in 1847 by Le- 
blane informs us that out of a total of 172 plates, com- 
prising the engraver’s life-work, no less than sixty-eight 
bear the date of the years between 1748 and 1759. They 
consist of a suite of twelve pictures of Lanzknechts after 
C. Parrocel, fifty portraits, his best ones among them, 
and six plates representing genre subjects. As often 
happens in documents of this kind, nothing is said con- 
cerning the most active part of the writer’s life. It 
would have been interesting to hear from Wille why, 
after having engraved portraits exclusively for twenty 
years, he abandoned such serious work for the produc- 
tion of pretty pictures representing family scenes, pea- 
ant women, and boys blowing soap-bubbles. It was 
probably true that his eyes were failing and that his be- 
ing myope made him unable to work from large can- 
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vasses, and besides, he may have been intelligent enough 
to realize that he was not a born portrait-engraver, that 
his particular knowledge of physiognomy, and technical 
ability to model a face, did not permit him to engrave 
heads without much difficulty and expense of time. 
Still, we suspect that the greater remuneration resulting 
from it had much to do with his change of program. In 
his Journal there is too frequent mention of money, too 
careful a record of the commercial value of objects 
bought and sold, not to convince us that our genial Hes- 
sian collected the coin current at the time as enthusias- 
tically as he did old medals. 

Wille’s claim to fame lies solely in the great brilliancy 
of his burin work. His sternest critic must fain admit 
that in the virtuosity of his copper cutting he has few 
equals. His line is unusually clear and spirited, and 
with it he is constantly achieving tours de force in the 
expression of texture. The surfaces of velvet and satin, 
the intricate detail of rich lace, the carving of furniture, 
and the most elaborate backgrounds have no terrors for 
him; he expresses them all with such realism and appar- 
ent ease that we cannot cease to wonder at his maestria. 
Unfortunately his heads have not the lifelikeness of the 
rest of the picture; they count but little in the general 
effect. They are cold and summarily treated, and point 
conclusively to his unreliability as an artist. He was 
mainly preoccupied with technique, and succumbed too 
easily to the temptation set by the love of display, the 
exaggerated magnificence of the costumes, and the the- 
atrical composition in which the painters seemed to 
revel at that time. 

Nevertheless several of his portraits are quite effec- 
tive. They were very popular, for among his models 
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WILLE. ELIZABETH DE Govuy, WIFE OF HYACINTHE RIGAUD 


Engraved in 1743, from the painting by Hyacinthe Rigaud 
_ Size of the original engraving, 177% 1314 inches 
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were some of the foremost men of the time. The Duc 
de Belle Isle was the descendant of the unfortunate 
Nicolas Fouquet, and, at the time his portrait was made, 
was in great favor at court, thanks to the protection of 
Mme. de Mailly, the first favorite of the king. Wille’s 
plate reveals a typical Rigaud composition, with the 
alert and graceful figure of the soldier in full armor posed 
against clouds of smoke and fighting armies. The por- 
trait of Elizabeth de Gouy, which the artist produced the 
same year, shows the wife of Rigaud looking through a 
frame of stonework relieved by a velvet curtain. It is 
one of the best women’s portraits of the century. Two 
years later appeared that of the Maréchal de Saxe after 
Rigaud. We can easily imagine that it must have made 
a stir, particularly as it was in that year (1745) that this 
spoiled child of Mars won his most brilliant victory, the 
battle of Fontenoy. Well does he look the man who 
could bend a silver dollar with two fingers, and the hero 
whom so many women, the unfortunate Adrienne Le- 
couvreur among them, loved to distraction. Then came 
a finely executed portrait of the Maréchal de Lewendaal, 
who won great fame by leading to victory in turn the 
armies of Austria, Poland, and Russia, and afterward 
taking for France the city of Bergen-op-Zoom which all 
Europe considered impregnable. 

But it was in the portrait of the Comte de Savnt- 
Florentin, who afterward became Duc de la Vrilliére, 
that Wille revealed the full extent — and limitation — 
of his powers. It was an unusually decorative plate which 
shows the chancellor of the queen sitting before an elab- 
orately carved table, and dressed in a costume of velvet 
and silk well-nigh completely covered with gold em- 
broidery. This is all engraved with such brilliance that 
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Witte. Maurice DE SAxz, MARECHAL De FRANCE 


Engraved in 1745, from the painting by Hyacinthe Rigaud 
Size of the original engraving, 17%.» 121346 inches 
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the weakly modeled face appears decidedly unimport- 
ant. In his portrait of the miniature painter, Jean Bap- 
tiste Massé, Wille secured a less effective play of con- 
trasting tones, but much greater evenness and breadth 
in the treatment of the head than in all his other por- 
traits. Beside these there are three plates representing 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and a portrait of Jean de 
Boullogne, who was Controleur-Général des Finances. 
This leads us to his last achievement in this line, the por- 
trait which he made for his admission to the Academy 
in 1761. It represents Abel Francois Poisson de Vaudi- 
eres, Marquis de Marigny, Directeur-Général des bAti- 
ments du Roi. He was none other than the brother of 
that attractive young woman called Mlle. Poisson, who 
one day found herself juggling with the king, the trea- 
sury, and the government of France in the role of the 
Marquise de Pompadour. Marigny attempted to be to 
Louis X V what Lebrun had been to the Grand Monarque; 
but times had changed and all his master could do was 
to say, ‘‘Aprés moi le déluge,’”’ and begin to pull down 
Versailles. 

By 1753, Wille was already tiring of portrait-work. 
The suite of Reitres et Lansquenets which he produced in 
that year proved an agreeable diversion. He shortly 
after engraved a rather successful Death of Cleopatra. 
In 1755 he found his mark when he engraved La Déw- 
deuse after Gerard Dow, and produced a pretty picture, 
the miniature finish of which did not fail to please the 
public taste. Wille saw what was wanted, and he hence- 
forth devoted himself to the translation of a mass of 
genre paintings after Metzu, Mieris, Gerard Dow, and 
also several contemporary painters, including his son 
Pierre-Alexandre Wille. They became great favorites 
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Engraved in 1761, from the painting by Jean Louis Toequé 
Size of the original engraving, 1654 12134. inches 
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Ministre de la Maison du Roi 


Engraved in 1751, from the painting by Jean Louis Toequé 
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all over Europe and secured for their author interna- 
tional fame, as well as a most respectable bank account. 
They belong to one family, both in point of subject and 
execution, those plates which we nowadays look at with 
a smile: the Wénagere hollandaise ; the Liseuse, of which 
three hundred proofs were sold in one day; the Bonne 
Femme de Normandie, and its pendant, Seur de la bonne 
femme ; the Petit Physicien, blowing soap-bubbles; the 
Musiciens Ambulans, the Observateur distrait, the Concert 
de famille, and many others. They show astonishing 
brilliance of burin work, but none so much as the Instruc- 
tion Paternelle after Terborch, the plate which has be- 
come famous for the virtuosity with which the artist 
engraved a white satin gown. It brought Wille a fair 
income, although its publishing price was only twelve 
frances. The others were sold at six livres apiece, and 
his smaller plates at three. But Wille’s work became 
more and more an example of accurate and rigid mech- 
anism until he reached his low-water mark in his last 
plate, the Maréchal des Logis, which he produced as 
an old man in 1790, just as the revolt of the people was 
turning into a Revolution. 


IV 


Tue Journal begins in May, 1759. 

One sees at a glance that Wille is already an import- 
ant personage in the world of art. With every page we 
have fresh proofs of his activity not only as an artist 
and a collector, but also as a buyer for numerous collec- 
tors throughout the Continent. He is an authority on 
things beautiful, particularly prints, paintings, draw- 
ings, and medals. He seldom misses an auction sale, and 
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there he makes important purchases for merchants and 
bankers in Germany and Denmark, ambassadors and 
attachés of different courts, and he is often given carte 
blanche by serene highnesses. 

Of works of art he seems to make a regular traffic, and 
the memoranda of orders filled, drafts cashed, and pres- 
ents exchanged become almost monotonous. Coupled 
with this is the mention of every letter he either writes 
or receives, with the gist of its contents, and the descrip- 
tion of every package which has been sent to him. He is 
in correspondence with painters, engravers, and dealers 
all over Europe, and they either send him their work to 
sell or they faithfully execute his orders. For the sale of 
his own work he has agents in different capitals, and he 
is constantly shipping them rolls of his engravings in 
choice impressions. Furthermore he collects for himself, 
indulging his taste for medals and genre paintings of the 
Dutch school, and above all he receives callers. 

Altogether Wille is a very busy man; we do not have 
to read far to be convinced of this. On the very first 
page he writes: ‘I have been asked to engrave for the 
second time the portrait of the Duc de Belle Isle, but I 
have recommended for that work, MM. Daullé, Gail- 
lard, and Tardieu”’; and on the second: ‘‘The painter 
Roslin has asked me to engrave two of his portraits, but 
I was obliged to refuse, being too busy.”’ At a later date 
he refuses to engrave a Dutch celebrity, and also the 
Queen of England! Why should he undertake such diffi- 
cult and slow work when he can make money so much 
more easily? Only once is he tempted; it is when he is 
offered the portrait of H.S.H. Mme. Anastasie, Land- 
gravine of Hesse-Homburg, that friend of the Empress 
Elizabeth who accompanied her on the night of her at- 
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Engraved in 1755, from the painting by Jean Louis Tocqué 


Size of the original engraving, 17 X13 inches 
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tack on the Emperor Ivan. But, in the words of Cochin, 
‘Monsieur Wille, who on account of his eyesight .. . 
did not care to undertake important orders unless they 
brought him a fortune, at first asked an exorbitant 
price, 30,000 livres, but this sum he afterwards reduced 
to 16,000.” Daullé got the order. Only one more por- 
trait will he make, that of the Marquis de Marigny 
among whose magnificent titles was that of Director of 
the Academy. And this is finished and presented to the 
brother of la Pompadour on the 15th of June, 1761. 
Nine days later Wille is, on the strength of that achieve- 
ment, unanimously elected an academician. 

The Journal tells us much about his work. We learn, 
for instance, that it took him two and a half years to en- 
grave his Hagar presented to Abraham. The Concert de 
famille took two years and four months, but Wille ex- 
plains that his copperplate had been imperfectly rolled 
and had given him much trouble. His work fetched a 
much higher price abroad than it did in Paris: the Déu- 
deuse and the Tricoteuse, which cost three livres in Paris, 
fetched fifteen livres in Vienna, the Petit Physicien had 
jumped from two livres to thirteen, and Count Kaunitz 
had been known to pay seven louis d’or for a portrait of 
Saint-Florentin. The Instruction Paternelle is dedicated 
to Maria Theresa, and Wille carefully describes the way 
in which that plate was presented. ‘‘I have set,’’ he says, 
‘an extra fine proof in an ornamental frame decorated 
with several kinds of gilding, and this under glass; this is 
for the Empress. A second frame, but less rich in design, 
containing the same engraving is destined for His High- 
ness (Count Kaunitz). A portfolio of green and gold 
leather contains twenty-four proofs, for the Empress, 
six for the Prince, and a few more for other persons.” 
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Witte. L’INSTRUCTION PATERNELLE 


Engraved in 1765, from the painting by Gerard Terborch 
Size of the original engraving, 143g 1274.4 inches 
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Three months later the secretary of the Austrian EKm- 
bassy presents the artist with a package sealed with the 
Kaunitz arms. ‘“‘It contains a ring set in superb dia- 
monds, and a letter full of most flattering praise for the 
engraver, explaining that the ring is a mark of the Em- 
press’s esteem, etc., etc.” From the King of Denmark 
he receives a magnificent gold watch. 

Many and varied are the presents which this popular 
artist receives from his friends. M. de Livry sends him 
regularly rare wines and venison pies from the kitchens 
at Versailles; admirers in Germany send him preserves, 
smoked beef, and other delicacies, and in 1775 he has ta 
thank a Mr. Huber of Leipzig for a book which bears the 
title ‘‘Die Leiden des jungen Werthers,’ by a Mr. 
Goethe from Frankfort, ‘auteur original qui fait beau- 
coup de bruit.’”’ All these gifts are noted down as care- 
fully as the names and titles of the people who knock on 
his door at 35 Quai des Augustins. These are legion, 
for it is quite the fashion to call on Wille during a visit 
to Paris. The Duc des Deux-Ponts not only visits him, 
but also joins one of his sketching parties, while the rep- 
resentatives of such noble families of Russia and Poland 
as the Galitzins, the Poniatowskis, the Harrachs, and 
also the Princes of Monaco and Saxe-Weimar, and 
Count Reuss XLIII vie with the unfortunate Struensee, 
the painter Vigée-Lebrun, the composer Gluck, such en- 
gravers as Robert Strange, Woollett, Ryland, and 
Smith, and a host of art-lovers from all over the 
Continent, to do homage to the greatest buriniste in 
Europe. 

Many visit him out of sheer curiosity, like that phy- 
siclan from Niirnberg who comes to see him ‘‘simple- 
ment pour pouvoir dire qu’il m’a vu.”’ Honors without 
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Write. Le CONCERT DE FAMILLE 


Engraved in 1769, from the painting by Godfried Schalcken 
Size of the original engraving, 16746 X131546 inches 
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precedent are heaped on him; he is made a member of 
the Academies of Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Rouen, and 
Augsburg, and he is enabled to sign his plates “ Wille, 
graveur du Roi, de leurs Majestés Impériales et Roy- 
ales, et de sa Majesté le Roi de Danemark”’! 

But these honors do not turn his head, nor do they 
inspire him to enlarge his horizon. He makes no re- 
turn to the portrait, but continues to interpret finely 
painted Dutch pictures, and to teach his numerous pu- 
pils how to handle the burin with virtuosity. Nothing 
delights him more than to take them out in the country 
to sketch the ruins of Port-Royal, the old mills, and pic- 
turesque landscape around Meudon, Mantes, and Long- 
jumeau. As arule they are Wille, Jr., Weirotter, Freu- 
deberg, Preisler, Klauber, and Bervic, and they draw all 
day long with unflagging enthusiasm. These excursions 
are delightfully described in the Journal, particularly the 
one to Morcerf where they found peasants who had never 
seen Parisians, and where they were obliged to rest their 
heads at night on pillows filled with sand and broken 
ege-shells. 

Wille’s house is known as a well-regulated hostelry 
and a cheerful school of art, and there is no more joyful 
company in Paris than the fraternity of distinguished 
German visitors and boarding-pupils which nightly 
gathers around his festive board while the air is redolent 
with the odor of sauerkraut. The genial engraver sits 
between his beloved wife and his son Pierre-Alexandre, 
a young enthusiast, who, schooled by Greuze, an intim- 
ate friend of the household, becomes proficient as a 
painter and eventually furnishes his father with several 
subjects for his engraving. 

The artist’s picture gallery grows at such a rate that 
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Engraved in 1764, from the painting by Christian Wilhelm Ernst Dietricy 
Size of the original engraving, 161344 X127% inches 
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when he decides to sell it, in 1784, the canvases alone 
number more than a hundred. He has the enthusiasm 
of the real collector and cannot keep away from the auc- 
tion room. ‘I have given over 5000 livres for two small 
paintings,’ he remarks, ‘‘but I would not sell them for 
double that sum’’; and we can judge of his pecuniary re- 
sources by the prices he pays for Van Ostades, Rubens, 
and Rembrandts. Of a Metzu, he makes this character- 
istic remark: “Je compte graver ¢a; il le mérite, il m’a 
couté cher.”’ Fine prints, of course, he does not disdain, 
and he is delighted when he secures a splendid impres- 
sion of the Crowning with Thorns, by Bolswert after Van 
Dyck, at the Mariette sale, and an equally fine proof of 
The Four Burgomasters of Amsterdam, by Suyderhoef. 

On his way home, however, his conscience is apt to 
prick him, and then he presents his wife with a gold snuff- 
box which costs 476 livres, or a magnificent diamond 
brooch. He leads an easy life, this bon-vivant artist- 
collector, and it is not surprising to learn that he never 
engraves more than seven plates in one year. In fact, 
for five years he makes exactly three, for eight years two, — 
and for eighteen years toward the end of his life his an- 
nual production does not exceed one. But then he keeps 
a Journal! 


V 


WHEN the Revolution breaks out, Wille is seventy-five 

years old and lives alone. Four years before his wife has 

died, causing him such sorrow that for eleven months he 

makes no entry in his Journal; his son has gotten mar- 

ried. Here the record of his life takes on a new color. 

It is true that the mention of letters and callers received, 
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WILLE. LA PETITE ECOLIERE 


Engraved in 1771, from the painting by Johann Eleazar Schenau 
Size of the original engraving, 71144 6944 inches 
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of medicines taken for the grippe, a sore throat, and a 
little bruise on the leg continues as regularly in 1789 as it 
did thirty years previously, but on the 14th of July of 
that year, there is the first peal of thunder which an- 
nounces a new régime, and Wille suddenly turns histo- 
rian. His record of that day begins: “Ce jour fut le plus 
terrible que j’aie jamais vu!’’; and then follows a stir- 
ring account of the storming of the Bastille. The quiet 
and happy days are over, and the graver and paint- 
brushes are laid aside as Wille, Jr., hastens to don the 
uniform of a captain in the National Guard, and his fa- 
ther, the engraver to several kings, becomes a member of 
the Cordeliers Club. 

For five years he attends all the meetings of that body 
as well as those of the Académie, in which there-are also 
signs of revolution. The rest of the time he spends en- 
graving his last plate, and running around the streets 
of the metropolis, eager for interesting sights. He stands 
in the rain for hours watching innumerable half-clad 
men and women armed with pitchforks and scythes as 
they march on Versailles, and spends another day wit- 
nessing the procession of ‘‘four hundred thousand”’ peo- 
ple who return, singing and shouting, from the review 
at the Champ de Mars. Every day he goes to inspect 
the demolition of the Bastille, or to see Lafayette ride 
by at the head of the National Guard. At the taking of 
the Tuileries, he is an excited spectator, and on another 
day he finds a crowd at the entrance of the Pont Neuf 
and discovers that his neighbor Marat has been assassin- 
ated. He is awakened in the middle of the night by all 
the bells of Paris, and learns that the royal family has 
fled. 

But all the confusion and excitement of those dark 
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Witte. Le Petir PHyYSICIEN 


Engraved in 1761, from the painting by Caspar Netscher 
Size of the original engraving, 754 X65 inches 
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days, all the extraordinary street scenes of which he is a 
daily witness, seem to him not more than an interesting 
theatrical performance on a large scale. Often does he 
say, “Je rentrai chez moi plein de réflexions,”’ without 
telling us what his thoughts were. When the king is exe- 
cuted, Wille records the fact in three words, and there 
is no mention of the death of the queen. His favorite 
sight is that of his son, the painter of the Soins Maternels 
and other tender scenes, mounting guard at the Tuiler- 
ies. He admires his patriotic zeal, his martial air, and a 
showy uniform ‘‘qui fait trés bien.” In 1790 his last 
plate, the Maréchal des logis, after a painting by his son, 
makes its appearance. It represents a subject in keep- 
ing with the times, the “heroic”’ act of a sergeant freeing 
a helpless young girl from the brutality of two high- 
waymen, and attains considerable success in spite of its 
pronounced lack of artistic merit and its dedication to 
the King of Prussia. These are the last days of popular 
respect for royalty. 

Finally the Revolution reaches Wille himself — and 
ruins him. All the contents of his workshop and gallery, 
all his copperplates and drawings, his paintings and his 
beloved medals he never sees again. He is furthermore 
ordered to give up all his diplomas. The Journal breaks 
off as he is making a list of them; evidently he does not 
have the heart to describe the little bonfire which is 
made of them in front of the house in which he has re- 
ceived so many grandees of the old régime. 

All that he can save are the plates for a suite of thirty- 
six landscapes with figures which he has made during 
the sketching trips of thirty years. These he publishes 
with a frontispiece, and sells for thirty franes a set. He 
is at this time eighty-seven years old, deaf and half 
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Witte. LA BonNnE FEMME DE NORMANDIE 


Engraved in 1770, from a painting by his son, Pierre Alexandre Wille 
Size of the original engraving, 8 X714, inches 
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blind. The frontispiece represents two blind men led by 
dogs, moving toward each other to beg for alms. One 
represents Wille, the other, an old friend who was also 
ruined by the Revolution. The signature has nothing 
in common with the pompous ones of his famous por- 
traits: it simply reads: “ Done at different times and com- 
pleted in the year VIII of the Republic, by J. G. Wille, 
of various academies, counsellor of the ci-devant acad- 
emy of Paris, actually dean of the engravers of Europe.” 

Seven years later, in 1808, he died, in odor of optim- 
ism. He had been born when the Grand Monarque was 
still living, and all through the reigns of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI, throughout the Revolution, the Directoire, 
and the palmy days of the Napoleonic era, he had con- 
scientiously striven to engrave with perfection, and, to 
use his own words, “‘to be a philosopher and to perform 
as faithfully as possible the duties of a French patriot’’! 
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J. ANDRE SMITH 


BY J. NILSEN LAURVIK 


Author of ‘‘ Anders Zorn: Painter-etcher.”’ 


DH mea ARELY has a newcomer of so much promise 
ZK and actual accomplishment as J. André 
’ Smith made his début more quietly. Fifty 

=ASSJ odd prints, which is the sum total of his 
achievement to date, present quite completely the pro- 
gress of his art, from its tentative beginnings in 1909, 
when he had mastered some of the first principles of 
etching after a year of studious experimenting, to the 
present time. 

These early plates testify to his careful study of draw- 
ing and of biting, very clearly exemplified in the small 
oblong plate called The Training Ship, N.Y., done in 
May of 1910, in which a simple and rather obvious sub- 
ject has been studied with the care and directness of an 
early Dutchman and the values have been attained by 
means no less simple and direct: three bitings of varying 
intensity serve to differentiate the three planes into 
which the little picture naturally divides itself. This 
plate, though tentative in many ways, may be taken as 
sure evidence of his natural gifts as an etcher. It reveals 
an eye for the pictorial possibilities inherent in common- 
place things and has that intimate charm which one ex- — 
pects from etching more than from any other medium. 

It is of just such generally unregarded subject-matter 
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that the great masters of etching have made their 
immortal masterpieces, for in etching it is perhaps more 
the manner of it than the matter of it that counts in the 
final result. This is admirably exemplified in one of his 
later plates, the dry-point of Hempstead Plains, done in 
1913, in which the wide expanse of sky and slightly un- 
dulating plain has been invested with pictorial interest 
solely by means of his skillful treatment of the subject. 
The low-lying ‘“‘hangars,’’ beyond which soars a mono- 
plane, a mere speck in the vast infinitude of the sky, the 
three wind-blown trees, the slight rise of the foreground 
with its two figures giving scale to the scene, have all 
been employed with a fine sense of their pictorial value 
that is no less effective because it has been kept dis- 
creetly unobtrusive. ; 

This plate may be taken as an indication of his good 
taste, of that artistic reticence which disdains to aston- 
ish the casual eye with pyrotechnics. How easy it would 
have been to force the values, to throw the foreground 
into dramatic shadows, to convert the sky into a theater 
of threatening clouds in which the tumultuous stroke of 
the artist would vie with the tumult of nature, and at 
which every passer-by would stop and stare. We have 
instead a scene of persuasive serenity, executed with the 
greatest economy of means. In its lightness of touch, 
in its dependence upon the paper to do its part, it fore- 
shadows the Venetian set done a little later in the same 
year. In this, as well as in certain plates that follow, he 
approaches the highest ideals of etching. 

This synthetic power of suggesting more than he tells 
has nothing in common with the happy-go-lucky effects 
of the sketcher who omits long before he has learned how 
to put in. Mr. Smith has been through the mill, as his 
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tightly drawn, closely studied plates of several years ago 
convincingly attest. While some of these early efforts, if 
taken alone, might be regarded as love’s labor lost, when 
considered as the ’prentice work of one who is in a fair 
way to rank with the best of modern etchers, they be- 
come significant stones in his edifice of art, and will, no 
doubt, in time have their particular value in the port- 
folio of the discerning collector. They furnish the best 
possible proofs of the integrity of this artist who has 
shirked no difficulties in his endeavor to master the 
intricacies of his art. 

In these early etchings you see him studying his sub- 
ject with the most literal adherence to the facts of the 
scene presented: one thing was as important as the 
other, and nothing was too mean or trivial to be ehar- 
acterized with the same loving care expended upon the 
most important and interesting part of his composition. 
While these plates are dry and matter-of-fact and con- 
tribute little or nothing to his reputation as an etcher, 
the arduous labor expended upon them has stood him 
in good stead in his later work, in which there is a cer- 
tainty and firmness of stroke that is undoubtedly the re- 
sult of his persistent, patient study of form as well as of 
the resources of his art. Since then he has become not 
only a very excellent draughtsman, but has made not- 
able progress in the knowledge of the possibilities of 
etching. Being self-taught it is natural that he should 
have been swayed by various influences. He has been 
as close a student of masterpieces as of nature, but it is 
always the effect of the latter that predominates in his 
work. Nowhere do you find him dominated by the per- 
sonality of one man, and though in his landscape etch- 
ings there isa marked resemblance to Seymour Haden, 
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this is perhaps due as much to the very English charac- 
ter of the walks and woods and ponds sheltered in our 
New England hills as to any conscious adaptation of 
Haden’s manner of interpreting nature. 

No doubt he has learned a certain breadth and free- 
dom of treatment from the English master of landscape 
etching that has lent itself admirably to the interpreta- 
tion of our New England landscapes. The Wood Road, 
sun-flecked and shadow-webbed, meandering through 
leafy arbors that invite one’s feet and thoughts to stray 
from beaten paths; The Bridge at Ouleout, that spans the 
lazy little river flowing through the Connecticut hills; 
the placid surface of the Branford River mirroring sky 
and distant woods; the little intimate nook of Cornwall 
Bridge where the road turns into the village, — these 
and others no less interesting reveal his marked ability 
as a landscape etcher who is alive to the beauties of his 
own country. These Connecticut plates, covering a 
period of three years, show an increasing mastery of the 
resources of etching, chiefly discernible in'a greater sim- 
plicity of treatment, a finer coherence in the composi- 
tion, which is felt more and more as a unit in which the 
details have been subordinated to the general impres- 
sion. 

As was to be expected, his line has become more vi- 
brantly alive, more instantly responsive to his mood, 
and, therefore, more expressive. It has attained a cer- 
tain definitive quality that marks the true etcher: the 
man to whom the needle is the natural medium of ex- 
pression. These prints, executed two or three years after 
he first took up the art of etching, furnish another proof 
of the fact that the real etcher is to the manner born, and 
that no amount of laborious toil alone will ever succeed 
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in bringing forth a single plate that can stand the acid 
test of comparison with established masterpieces. 

Who could possibly have predicted the light, sugges- 
tive impressionism of the Italian series executed last 
year from the matter-of-fact and rather monotonously 
treated West Shore, Hudson River, done-in 1909? His 
line has a vivacity, a lithesomeness of touch that is the 
very thing with which to convey an impression of the 
sunlit courts and the joyous abandon of that care-free 
country, and his work has achieved a personal flavor and 
distinction which sets it apart from most of the work 
being done to-day. 

If occasionally a print suggests Whistler, it is only to 
increase your respect for his own individual gifts as an 
etcher. He has studied Whistler with profit, so much so 
that most of these Italian prints show the intelligent 
application of much of Whistler’s method without the 
slightest indication of an attempt to be Whistlerian. 
In these later prints, as in the earlier efforts, you feel 
something of the same desire to get down to the truth of 
things, only now it is the truth of impression rather than 
of fact that he is seeking. And in these recent Italian 
plates one feels the spirit of architecture as well as its 
substance rendered by one who really knows and under- 
stands architecture, to whom it is a thing of beauty as 
well as utility. For, however elusively delicate his line, 
it never fails to fully establish the weight and mass of 
the architectural monuments whose beauty has com- 
pelled his admiration and inspired his needle. 

They are not mere impressionistic soufflés dashed off 
by the score on an idle morning. Whether it be a corner 
of A Venetian Court, glowing in the noonday sun, or the 
stately Salute, with its terrace of steps leading down to 
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the broad canal, each is studied with a knowing eye for 
its essential truths of structural line and mass no less 
than for its most characteristic aspects. His impression- 
ism rests on a solid basis of knowledge acquired through 
years of rigid training as an-architect; hence one is al- 
ways conscious of a substructure of form, however slight 
may be the means employed: An Arab Café in Algiers, 
with its turbaned figures lounging under a sunlit canopy, 
is no less adequate in its rendering of the essential truths 
than the more elaborately treated Campo Maria Nova, 
in which every door and latticed window has been ren- 
dered with a loving attention to all its beauty of intri- 
cate, lace-like detail that makes of the whole a lightly 
woven pattern, a filigree-like web of aspiring lines. 
Whether it be a mere casual reminiscence of some 
coign of beauty, glimpsed in passing, as it were, or a 
more completely realized portrait of a place, lovingly 
lingered over, there is the same admirable brevity in the 
telling, which is the soul of etching no less than of wit. 
But this, as in all matters of general application, has its 
exception which proves the rule. I refer to the somewhat 
austere and very precisely treated Campo Fosca, in 
which the design is marred by an over-accentuation of 
darks that gives an impression of chiseled severity some- 
what akin to the work of D. Y. Cameron. It serves its 
purpose, however, in that it clearly shows the masculine 
hand, though gloved and nonchalantly airy, still guides 
the needle across the copper. The next moment it flits 
like the butterfly, — not Whistler’s, by the by, — 
and like the butterfly it extracts the essence of the scene. 
If any doubt exists of his ability to stand on his own 
feet, one has only to examine the beautiful print of The 
Riva, a subject immortalized by Whistler, to see how 
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completely he has made the scene his own. In its simple 
beauty of massed architectural lines, for which the arch- 
ing bridge serves as a sort of pediment, it vies in interest 
with many a more pretentious print. It at once reveals 
the derivations, as well as the differences of his art as 
judged by the work of his predecessors. He has not been 
afraid, as have so many blind followers of Whistler, to 
carry out the composition from side to side of his plate. 
He has not developed the fetish of the bare plate left 
bare for its own sake; on the other hand, he has a most 
discerning eye for the beauty of empty spaces which, 
however, have never the appearance of emptiness; they 
always suggest light or atmosphere and serve to enhance 
the color and delicacy of the design. 

Thus the sunlit expanse of The Molo, its pavement 
suggested by a few adroitly placed lines, evokes the im- 
pression of blazing light that obliterates the shadows 
and gives the figures the appearance of moving filaments 
of color floating in a golden haze; and is Venice as surely 
as anything done by Turner or Whistler. It has all the 
fairy-like aspect of the Pearl of the Adriatic without los- 
ing aught of its every-day actuality. This constitutes 
the chief charm of his work done up to the present time 
and this would seem to be the direction in which it will 
develop in the future. 

Not the least interesting side of his art to me is the 
consummate manner in which these proofs have been 
pulled. A delicate golden film of ink has been retained 
on the plate without any loss of precision or purity in the 
line, which remains the dominant factor in the final re- 
sult. There is no muddling, no ‘‘happy accidents,” no 
fuzzy-wuzzy, woolly lines in which the ink has been 
dragged hither and thither in an attempt to conceal 
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faults of drawing or biting. In everything from his hand 
there is an engaging frankness, a clearly discernible real- 
zation that whatever may be the subject, it is to be rend- 
ered in line with as little reliance as possible on the 
various expedients frequently employed to enhance the 
tonality of an etching at the expense of its purity of line. 
These plates are one and all frankly etchings in the best 
sense of the word, and he is to be commended for his un- 
swerving fidelity to the highest ideals of his art when 
cheap and quick successes are to be won so easily. 


For those to whom such matters are of interest I ap- 
pend the following biographical data: — 

J. André Smith was born in Hong-Kong, China, in 
1880. From 1887 to 1890 he lived in Germany, and from 
thence on to 1893 he resided in Boston, which he left for 
New York, where he has since lived when he is not trav- 
eling in Europe. In 1898 he entered Cornell University, 
and in 1902 he graduated from the College of Architec- 
ture. He spent the winter of 1902-03 in an architect’s 
office in New York, returning later in 1903 to Cornell as 
Resident Fellow in Architecture. He received the 1904— 
06 Traveling Fellowship from Cornell, and in 1908 he 
definitely applied himself to the art of etching. 
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SOME .FRENCH ETCHERS AND 
SONNETEERS 


By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 


Author of ‘‘ Meryon and Baudelaire,’ ‘‘ Charles Meryon, Poet,’’ ‘‘ Maxime 
Laianne,”’ etc. 


eh) RITING in 1862 of that revival of etching 
“fs which his own appreciation of Meryon and 
other contemporary etchers did so much to 
promote, Charles Baudelaire expressed his 
belief that this art would never become really popular, 
although he admitted that he might be a bad prophet 
and hoped that he would prove so. Time, however, has 
fully justified his vaticination, and to-day it is more 
clearly understood than ever before, that the personal, 
and therefore aristocratic, element, which the French 
poet and connoisseur correctly felt to be of the very 
essence of etching, must of necessity limit its appeal 
and forever keep it the favored medium of the few 
rather than of the many. Yet, at the precise moment, 
any one less perspicacious than he might well have been 
pardoned for a far more optimistic outlook. Never, in all 
its history had etching appeared more likely to achieve 
popularity than when Baudelaire was writing his little 
articles, Peintres et Aqua-fortistes, and L’ Hau-forte est a 
la mode. As the latter title indicates, the art of the 
needle had already become the vogue among the more 
cultured classes of Parisian society, and this tended to 
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increase rather than to diminish during the remaining 
years of the decade. The ranks of the etchers were 
rapidly swelled with new recruits as eminent painters 
and humble illustrators alike experimented with the 
needle, while teachers like Lalanne and Gaucherel 
turned out clever students from their well-attended 
classes. 

But the public demand for prints kept pace with the 
supply, and in order to meet it more directly, Cadart, 
who had founded the French Etching Club on the model 
of the Society of English Etchers, started a periodical of 
his own, to which the majority of the leading etchers 
of the time contributed. Even his catalogues were care- 
fully arranged little works of art, embellished with 
miniature masterpieces by Veyrassat and other popular 
favorites. Nor was this all. Etching very largely took 
the place of lithography for the production of views of 
contemporary historical events. So that, just as Raffet 
drew upon the stone the incidents of his martial epic, 
of which the glory of the French arms was the theme, 
Lalanne bit upon the copperplate scenes connected with 
their tragic humiliation and defeat in the Siege of Paris. 
It even competed with wood-engraving as an illustra- 
tive medium for books and magazines; and for many 
years — or until the photogravure process came to take 
its place for intaglio impressions — no pretentious de 
luxe volume was complete without a series of eaux- 
fortes by some eminent etcher or group of etchers. 

Of such works the most interesting to students of the 
modern revival of etching, especially if they are also 
somewhat familiar with the literary history of the period 
in France, is perhaps Sonnets et Haux-fortes.! Baudelaire 


1 Sonnets et Eaux-fortes, Mpcccuxtx. Alphonse Lemerre, Editeur. 
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had already pointed out the special appeal of the 
medium to the man of letters; and doubtless this sump- 
tuous volume, which was published in Paris in 1869, 
and which aimed to bring together as author and illus- 
trator all the principal poets and etchers of the period 
—not French alone, but Dutch and English as well— 
was more or less directly inspired by his dictum. Forty- 
two poets and etchers codperated in this joint enterprise 
which, it is significant to note, was engineered, not by 
Cadart or any other publisher identified with the his- 
tory of etching under the Second Empire, but with one 
who hitherto had limited himself exclusively to literary 
enterprises, and was intimately associated with the rise 
of the ‘“‘Parnassian’”’ school of French poetry. The 
house of Lemerre is to-day one of the most important in 
Paris. But its beginnings, which reach back only four or 
five years before the publication of Sonnets et Haux-fortes, 
were modest — even humble — enough. M. Edmond 
Lepelletier has given an interesting account of these in 
his Paul Verlaine, Sa Vie, Son Giuvre,' as well as of the 
group of poets of whom, as M. Remy de Gourmont 
points out in a recent appreciation of their belated 
survivor, Léon Dierx, it is difficult to say whether they 
most owe their success to Lemerre, or he owes his to 
them. 

The leaders of the Parnassian movement had at first 
assumed the style of Les Impassibles; and, as this name 
indicates, they cultivated an attitude of stoic self- 
restraint with which was blended an element of dandyism 
Paris. 350 copies, and plates destroyed. Dedicated ‘‘ Aux poetes et aux 
artistes qui ont collaborés 4 cette ceuvre, 4 M. Philippe Burty qui en 
a dirigé l’illustration, l’éditeur reconnaissant, A. Lemerre.”’ 


1 Paul Verlaine, His Life — His Work. Translated into English by 
E. M. Lang. New York: Duffield & Co. 
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and of disdainful indifference towards the common con- 
cerns of mankind. They repudiated the lachrymose sen- 
timentality of Lamartine, the ‘“‘unlyrical brilliance” of 
Alfred de Musset, and — although they continued to 
admire the poet himself — the political preoccupations 
and humanitarian enthusiasms of Victor Hugo. Their 
new note which, in brief, represented simply a reaction 
against the excesses of romanticism, was — in theory, 
at least — compounded of a frigid impersonality, an 
ideal adoration of beauty as it appealed primarily to the 
painter and to the sculptor, and an entire devotion to 
the practice of an impeceable, painstaking, and rather 
inhuman, art. Thus they found their naturally ap- 
pointed masters in Théophile Gautier, with his doctrine 
of “lart pour Vart,’’ Alfred de Vigny, with the lordly 
isolation of his “ivory tower”; Théodore de Banville, 
with his virtuosity and scrupulous exactitude in the 
use of the metrical instrument he did so much to develop 
and refine; and Charles Baudelaire, with his strange 
intensity, and yet almost reticent sobriety and restraint 
of expression, making him one of the most enigmatic of 
poets and artists. Closest to them all, however, on the 
personal, as on the artistic, side —their real elder 
brother in the spirit — stood the creole poet, Leconte 
de Lisle, who seemed to soar above the world on the 
wings of the eagle which he himself has described, and 
to embrace the entire vision of earth and sky in his epic 
gaze. 

Like all Parisian movements, this one was organized 
in a café, but it soon found a salon in the home of one of 
its leaders, Louis-Xavier Ricard, at No. 10, Boulevard 
des Batignolles, where Madame Ricard, mother of the 
poet and journalist, entertained her son’s associates, 
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and let them talk as long and as loudly as they 
liked. 

‘This improvised salon,’’ writes M. Lepelletier, ‘‘was 
a simple and suburban affair,” but “‘it exercised a deci- 
sive influence upon the movement of ideas, and more 
especially upon the formation of a new school of poetry 
among the literary youth of 1866-70. It was here that 
Parnassianism had its cradle,’’ and it was here that 
many poets, destined to become famous, made their 
début. For example, it ‘‘ witnessed the first introduction 
of a rough-headed poet, whose appearance had the effect 
of a dawn, viz., the brilliant and sparkling Catulle 
Mendeés: refinement in ringlets. He was credited in 
those days with the vices of which he was probably 
ignorant, and the talent of which he already showed 
signs was not properly appreciated. Mendés, in his 
turn, introduced a young man, pale and thin, with 
brilliant, deep-set eyes, and inscrutable expression, 
whom he presented to us as a clerk in the War Office, 
desirous of reciting some verses ... His name was 
Francois Coppée.” 

‘‘At his side might be seen a youth of serene aspect 
and tranquil mien, with a small nose, somewhat senten- 
tious speech, of circumspect regard, and prudent hand- 
shake, who delivered himself of a sonnet, which had 
something to do with a turbot, placed by a decree of the 
senate before Cesar with sauce piquante.’’ This was 
Anatole France, whose mind seems to have been 
obsessed by the thought of Cesar at this time, since, 
as we shall see, the sonnet which he contributed to 
Sonnets et Eaux-fortes dealt with another phase of the 
same subject. ‘‘Sully-Prudhomme, the oldest of us all, 
graceful and gentle, . . . alsorecited, ina slow, monoto- 
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nous sing-song, the admirable philosophical sonnets 
which later on were collected and published under the 
title, Les Epreuves. One by one they leant against the 
mantelpiece to enunciate their verses, retiring after- 
wards to a corner in silence.” 

There were others as well, among them the mad 
genius, Auguste Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, and the West 
Indian, José-Maria de Heredia, ‘“‘sonorous, exuberant, 
amiable, well-dressed, displaying a gold chain on his 
evening waistcoat, with his handsome brown beard,’’? — 
in short, a typical creole gentleman of the planter class 
— who “would declaim sounding verses and reproduce 
the cries with which Artemis filled Ortygia as she chased 
the wild leopards. Les Trophées, with its note of triumph, 
published twenty-five years later, dates from~ this 
period.” 

But although these young poets enjoyed their private 
recitals before a sympathetic audience, they were ambi- 
tious to reach a larger public, and what they wanted 
more than anything else was, accordingly, a publisher. 

“Our comrade, Ernest Boutier (a violinist), knew a 
bookseller in the Passage Choiseul, whose customers 
mostly purchased books of prayer and first communion, 
which he displayed at No. 45, the corner shop, where the 
Passage opened out into the Place Ventadour, in which 
the Italian theatre then stood. This bookseller was 
young, intelligent, enterprising, ambitious, and dreamed 
of something better than being the mere successor of a 
certain Percepied. He therefore lent an ear to the ten- 
tative suggestions of Ernest Boutier, backed up by 
Verlaine, Ricard, and myself; and finally consented to 
publish certain volumes of poetry, which it was under- 
stood were to be printed at the expense of the authors, 
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and to act as agent for a literary journal we were con- 
templating.” 

The first volume issued was Ciel, Rue, et Foyer, by 
Ricard, and this was followed by two volumes, Le 
Réliquaire and Poemes Saturniens by Francois Coppée 
and Paul Verlaine respectively — ‘‘a triple commence- 
ment, and also the first essay of the excellent Alphonse 
Lemerre, who was before long to conquer fame and for- 
tune by publishing poetry, an undertaking at all times 
hazardous, and in those days regarded as absolutely 
mad.” 

Then in the same year was launched the now cele- 
brated collection of contemporary verse, Parnasse 
Contemporain — so called at the suggestion of a scholar 
who was engaged in editing Ronsard and the other 
poets of La Pléiade for Lemerre — which gave its name 
to an entire period of French poetry. Edited by Ricard, 
it appeared monthly in parts of sixteen pages each, from 
March 3 to July 14, 1866. The first part contained 
poems by Gautier, Banville, and Heredia. The second 
was entirely devoted to Leconte de Lisle. The third 
brought together Louis Ménard, Francois Coppée, and 
Auguste Vacquerie. Part V presented some new Fleurs 
du Mal by Baudelaire, and so on through a long list 
which includes Léon Dierx, Sully-Prudhomme, Paul 
Verlaine, Stéphane Mallarmé, and others too numerous 
to mention. 

Poets old and young, and of all shades of poetic tem- 
perament, were assembled in this eclectic publication 
which attracted such general attention that, three years 
later, Lemerre, who by that time had achieved important 
success, issued a second series with the editorial assist- 
ance of Leconte de Lisle. ‘‘Some of the poets who, for 
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various reasons, and notably Sainte-Beuve and Auguste 
Barbier . . . were not included among the authors in 
the first volume, were invited to take part in the sec- 
ond,” and the gates of Parnassus swung wide to include 
a host of newcomers. 

This second volume appeared in 1869, and the same 
year Lemerre issued Sonnets et Eaua-fortes. It might 
well have been entitled Parnasse Contemporain Illustré; 
for nearly all the poets represented in it had already 
appeared in one or the other, or both, of the preceding 
volumes, and it was no less representative of the new 
movement. The Parnassian poets, having proclaimed 
an impersonal and objective attitude, and adopted a 
descriptive method based mainly on visual impressions, 
recognized a special affinity between their art and that 
of design. What, therefore, could be more appropriate 
and suggestive from an esthetic standpoint, than an ac- 
tive alliance between the two, in which each should sup- 
plement the other, the sharpness of the etched line deep- 
ening the impressions of form and color conveyed more 
faintly by the words, and these, in turn, amplifying the 
ideas and sentiments that the artists were able to indi- 
cate only indirectly and symbolically in the pictures? 
We have already mentioned Baudelaire’s approxima- 
tion of etching to the art of literary expression. There 
was also another way in which his influence was felt. 
A collector himself, this friend of Meryon set the fashion 
for the man of letters to be an amateur des estampes, and 
the patron of etchers, and there was more than one 
example of friendly relations between the practitioners 
in the two arts, as in the case of Bracquemond and ~ 
the Goncourts. Several poets had even experimented - 
with the needle themselves. Chief among these was 
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Victor Hugo, who produced a number of plates of no 
little interest and distinction; while, among the minor 
poets, Claudius Popelin was both a painter and an 
etcher. 

Popelin enjoys the unique distinction of appearing in 
his dual capacity in Sonnets et Haux-fortes. It is, how- 
ever, a distinction to which he is scarcely entitled by 
any skill on his part. A competent, but not in any 
way remarkable, poet, he shows himself a very feeble 
draughtsman in the inferior figure study for Heredia’s 
fine sonnet, Les Conquérants, while he, in turn, is illus- 
trated, in his Dernier Amour de Charlemagne, with equal 
mediocrity, by an obscure painter and etcher named 
Ehrmann. Victor Hugo, on the other hand, appears 
only as an etcher. He had previously pleaded an arrange- 
ment with his publisher as an excuse for not contribut- 
ing to either of the volumes of the Parnasse, and no 
doubt the same plea explains his non-appearance here 
as a poet. But no such obstacle existed to his sending in 
a dessin for the sonnet, L’ clair, of his young friend and 
admirer, Paul Meurice, who later became his literary 
executor, and it must unquestionably have flattered the 
colossal vanity of the poet to be thus publicly accorded 
a place among the recognized masters of the needle. 
His plate is in his usual romantic and highly imaginative 
manner, and has his signature scrawled prominently in 
bold letters across the bottom. 

The names one misses most in looking down the list 
of poets and artists represented in Sonnets et Eaua- 
fortes, are those of Charles Meryon and Charles Baude- 
laire. Both had died, insane, before the book was even 
projected, so that they missed this opportunity for a 
collaboration which, it will be recalled, was at one time 
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seriously contemplated in connection with the proposed 
publication of Meryon’s Eaua-fortes sur Paris. Meryon’s 
place is scarcely filled by his imitator, Louis Armand 
Queyroy, who published views of Véndome and of the 
streets and houses of old Blois in a physical dress that at 
once suggests Meryon, and to whom Victor Hugo had 
written (as he had previously written to Meryon and as 
he habitually wrote to all artists who sent him their 
work, with the same facile flattery that deprived his 
recognition of all critical value): ‘C’est la fidelité photo- 
graphique avec la liberté du grand art.’’ There is more of 
photography than of great art in Queyroy’s work, but 
it is not without a merit, little trace of which, however, 
appears in his illustration for Le Sphinx, by Henri 
Cazalis. ; 
Meryon and Baudelaire are absent, but there is 
plentiful, if not always adequate, representation of 
other major poets and etchers of the period, though, 
unfortunately, their names rarely occur in conjunction. 
Thus, among the poets of the first romantic generation, 
there is Théophile Gautier, whose Promenade hors des 
murs, showing Dr. Faustus and his famulus Wagner 
sitting moodily apart from their fellow-citizens on a 
festal occasion, is illustrated by the Belgian, Baron 
Leys. Leys produced many similar scenes of Flemish 
medizeval life, which were popular in Paris for a time, 
probably for the same reason that Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame de Paris was hailed as a masterpiece of fiction. 
But Beraldi’s judgment that, aside from his selection of 
subjects, where the French artist is admitted to have 
the advantage (though on precisely what grounds, other 
than sentimental, is not clearly stated), Leys is the equal 
of Millet, is one of the curiosities of criticism. On the 
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other hand, Sainte-Beuve’s sonnet on Le Pont des Art., 
was assigned to Maxime Lalanne, a not unworthy allot- 
ment, although that excellent etcher’s work in this 
instance is rather hard and mechanical. The third of 
these older poets, Auguste Barbier, famous for his - 
political invectives, had the misfortune to fall to the lot 
of un nommé Giacomotti, who contributed a caricature 
of Botticelli’s Nascita di Venere to accompany a sonnet 
celebrating To Kanov. 

Prominent among the poets of the second romantic 
generation is Leconte de Lisle who drew one of the most 
workmanlike of the younger etchers, Léopold Flameng, 
but his subject, Combat Homérique, presented an almost 
impossible problem for an etcher, and the result is a 
weak and empty outline drawing somewhat in the man- 
ner of Flaxman. Théodore de Banville’s Promenade 
Galante, is depicted by Edmond Morin, who has a place 
in the history of French illustration in the 19th century 
as heritor of the ideals of elegance and refinement from 
Eisen, Cochin, and Marillier, though more languid and 
sentimental, but who is hardly of importance as an 
etcher. The same is true of Célestin Nanteuil, who inter- 
prets Louis Bouilhet’s Le Sang des Géants, in a hard, 
dry, and matter-of-fact manner, and gives little evidence 
of that stormy fugue with which he was popularly sup- 
posed to produce his famous eaua-fortes noires, when he 
was the romantic illustrator and engraver par excellence, 
and used, so the legend ran, to shout to his assistants, as 
his fury was excited by the fumes of the acid, to bite his 
plates till they ‘“‘cracked”’ (crevaient). 

Nanteuil was a youth of only seventeen when he 
escaped from his art school in 1830 to join the band 
of Les Jeunes, who accompanied their demigod Victor 
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Hugo to and from the theatre, and formed a faithful 
phalanx to applaud the first production of Hernanz. 
‘‘ Jeune homme moyen-dge,’’ he was called playfully by 
Gautier in those days, and it was from a mixture of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance that, as Beraldi says, 
he invented that illustrative formula which he applied 
with such contemporary success to works by Victor 
Hugo, Dumas, Petrus Borel, and Paul de Kock. But 
his was a shallow though showy talent, and the passing 
of romanticism left him stranded. He lived to regret 
the wasted time and facile triumphs of his youth, which 
apparently he felt had frustrated the more serious artistic 
triumphs fate once held in store for him — though 
doubtless this was no less an illusion than that which 
led him after the romantic will-o’-the-wisp. Atall events, 
Beraldi tells us that when, about this time, Philippe 
Burty, friend and interpreter of Meryon, visited Nanteuil 
in his studio, “he found him little disposed to anecdote 
and of a haughty and reserved air” — the air of a man 
who has failed, and attributes his failure to the fault 
of others and an adverse fate. 

A pupil of Nanteuil’s was Edmond Hédouin who, like 
Morin, was noted for his fashionable elegance and 
grace, and who illustrated Sully-Prudhomme’s sonnet, 
Silence et Nuit des Bois; while among the other illustra- 
tors may be mentioned Emile Boilvin, also a painter, 
who has little opportunity to display his affected pretti- 
ness in Jean Vireton’s Rabelaisian episode, Aprés la 
Harangue: Félix Régamey, a caricaturist, who visited 
and worked in both England and America, and who 
made, as far as Beraldi’s records show, only the one 
etching which here accompanies the unfortunate Albert 
Glatigny’s Le Roman Comique; Gustave Jundt, who 
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illustrated many children’s books, and who contributes 
a rather clever costume and character drawing for 
Emmanuel des Essarts’ Les Incroyables — dandies of 
the Directoire period — and, of course, Gustave Doré, 
whose study of a lion for Léon Cladel’s sonnet on that 
beast, reminds us of van Muyden, though it is not so 
well drawn, being quite flat and without bones or bulk 
in the body. 

It was apparently Doré’s first experiment with the 
needle, for Beraldi dates the real awakening of his 
interest in etching from a period three years later, or 
1872. He then became very enthusiastic and produced 
some fifty-four plates dealing with a variety of subjects, 
and including several life-sized heads of Christ, one of 
_ which he is said to have executed in less than an hour; 
for he worked as rapidly with the needle on copper as he 
did with the pencil on the woodblock. According to 
Beraldi, Doré rarely bit his own plates; but sometimes 
he did so, and the printer Salmon has told how the art- 
ist’s valet, who took a personal interest in his master’s 
pursuits, used to rush into the printing office exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘Here is another plate that Monsieur and I have 
just finished!”’ 

Doré’s productivity in what, after all, remained for 
him an alien medium, contrasts with Géréme’s total 
output of four etchings, one of which is the very slight 
and tentative sketch for Anatole France’s Un Sénateur 
Romain. Other painters who produced a few plates 
only, were Jules Héreau, paired with Laurent-Pichart 
(Réverie); Auguste Feyen-Perrin, with Armande Sil- 
vestre (Nénuphars); Emile Lévy, with Autran (Le 
Masque) ; Victor Ranvier, with Emile Deschamps 
(Dernier Mirage). 
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The poets mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
were all, or nearly all, of the youngest, neo-romantic, or 
Parnassian, generation. To them should be added cer- 
tain others. For example, there is Jean Aicard, to-day a 
member of the French Academy, and better known as 
a writer of humorous picaresque novels dealing with the 
adventures of one Maurin, than as a poet. His sonnet, 
La Mer, on the other hand, was illustrated by one of the 
older etchers, Léon Gaucherel, who instructed so many 
pupils in the art — Flameng was one of them — that 
he was called by some admirers the “‘father of etching”’ 
— “let us say uncle, rather,’’ remarked one dissenter. 
As a matter of fact, Gaucherel was an excellent crafts- 
man rather than an artist in the strict sense, and did his 
best work on plates that exhibit his skill as an architec- 
tural draughtsman and decorative designer. The speci- 
men of his original work shown here is weak and ama- 
teurish. Nor is that sound reproductive etcher, Charles 
Courtry, seen to the best advantage in his plate for 
Francois Coppée’s Fils de Lows XI. Coppée was the 
first of the new poets to win fame and to attract attention 
to the little group of which he was one of the original 
or ‘‘charter’’ members. To this, as we have seen, also 
belonged Catulle Mendés and Louis-Xavier Ricard. 
Both chose feminine subjects — Théodora and Théroigne 
de Méricourt— which were illustrated by Ingomar 
Frankel and Victor Giraud, respectively; while the Eng- 
lish artist, Edward Edwards, who was so highly praised 
by his contemporaries, including Haden and Whistler, 
was associated with the poet Edouard Grénier in a 
maritime subject, the wreck of La Sulina; L.-M. Solon, 
an industrial artist attached to the French governmental 
works at Sévres, with Léon Valade (La Chute) ; Tancréde 
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Abraham, with Arséne Houssaye (Le Pays Inconnu); 
and Frangois-Louis Frangais, with Victor de la Prade 
(Au Bord du Puits). 

Not Gaucherel, but Jacque, is the real ‘‘father of 
French etching.”’ He perhaps it is, who, for this reason, 
is most missed in the present collection among the 
artist contributors. Whistler, Legros, and Appian are, 
however, also important absentees. But, on the other 
hand, here are Corot and Millet, Haden and Daubigny, 
Manet: and Jongkind, Bracquemond and Jacquemart, 
Rajon and Veyrassat, and several other excellent artists 
or skillful craftsman, though they are by no means all 
represented by their best work. Thus Corot’s Paysage 
Normand (for a poem by André Lemoyne), afterwards 
published under the title of Dans les Dunes; Souvenir des 
Bovis da la Haye is thoroughly charming and characteris- 
tic, as are also Millet’s study of a peasant girl with a 
spindle tending goats, for a poem by Albert Mérat, and 
Jongkind’s winter scene, with skaters, on a Dutch canal, 
Batavia — the more interesting of two studies which he 
made of this subject — for one by Robert Luzarche. 
Bracquemond’s L’Eclipse, to the words of the elder 
romantic poet, Auguste Vacquerie is a rather piquant 
conception realized with considerable feeling for design, 
while Beraldi calls Ribot’s Une Grande Douleur, which 
shows Josephin Soulary’s ouwvrver mourning over a 
broken pipe, that artist’s best work on copper. 

But Haden’s treatment of trees and of light and 
shade on the forest floor in La Rookery + (Ernest d’Her- 
villy), is in that extravagantly blurred and blotted style 
that stirred Ruskin’s wrath, and suggests Chinese 

1 In both Drake and Harrington’s catalogues of Seymour Haden’s 
work this plate is called ‘‘ The Herd.” 
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“bunginja,’ or mandarin, art. Manet’s Fleur Hxotique 
(Armand Renaud) is too obviously an imitation — and 
a superficial imitation —of Goya. Daubigny’s Le 
Verger, while entirely expressive of the sentimental 
spirit of Gabriel Marc’s text, is hardly on a level with 
his highest achievements in painter-etching. Jacque- 
mart’s La Pwoine, for a sonnet by Judith Gautier, 
daughter of Théophile, and the only woman represented 
in the collection — is an insipid japonaiserie without 
such delicacy in the drawing as we would have expected 
from this master of still life. Rajon’s Le Pitre (Paul 
Verlaine), in spite of its technical competence, is a 
triviality of the illustrated papers; and Veyrassat’s 
Supplice de Judas dans l Enfer (Antoni Deschamps), is a 
crude attempt to treat an imaginative subject somewhat 
outside the proper domain of etching. 

From such failures, or comparative failures, of recog- 
nized masters, it is pleasant to pass to the successes, or 
at least the intelligent attempts, of lesser-known men. 
G. Howard, for example, in his study of windswept trees 
on a hillside, for Révolte, by Léon Dierx — latest and — 
almost the last of the prominent Parnassians to pass 
away — shows a perception of the painter-etcher’s true 
linear method superior to that of some of his better- 
known contemporaries; Jules Michelin, in Sowvenir du 
Bas-Bréau (André Theuriet), if less poetical and imagi- 
native, brings to the realization of his intentions a more 
complete mastery of medium and method (his treatment 
of trees reminds us at times of Storm van’s Gravesande 
in certain of the latter’s woodland studies) ; and Lansyer, 
in La Fontaine (George Lafenestre), seems to have 
come under the classical influence of Nicholas Berchem 
and Claude Lorrain. 
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Altogether it will be seen that Sonnets et Eaux-fortes 
has historical interest rather than artistic value of a 
high order. The opportunity offered, it might seem, by 
the ingenious plan of the publication, was by no means 
improved to the fullest extent. Not that the artists them- 
selves were entirely responsible for the failure of so inter- 
esting an experiment. Some were, indeed, poor etchers, 
without sufficient practice in the art or knowledge of 
its principles, while others were not so much artists as 
skillful craftsmen, incapable of important creative effort. 
But several were set tasks which, if not impossible, 
were, at any rate, difficult and ill-adapted to the display 
of the best possibilities of the medium. But the ultimate 
reason for the slight and disappointing results is doubt- 
less to be sought in the obligation imposed upon the 
artist to realize the idea of another rather than his own 
—to become an illustrator — and this in the most 
intensely personal and spontaneous of mediums. It is 
therefore not remarkable that, after all, those who suc- 
ceeded best in the present undertaking were not always 
the most accomplished etchers, or even the finest artists, 
but often merely those who had a special talent for illus- 
tration, and were men of clever attainments rather than 
of genius. 

But if the artistic level of Sonnets et Eaux-fortes is not 
high, its contents are at least varied and interesting, and 
represent a wide range of tastes and talents. On the 
whole, moreover, the prints are quite worthy of the 
poems which they accompany, and the majority of which 
are anecdotal or descriptive trifles. There are few really 
fine sonnets among them, and there is no particular 
reason why the greater number should have been cast 
in sonnet, rather than in any other, form. Some of the 
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younger authors were, in after years, to achieve a fame 
as conspicuous as that then enjoyed by their elders — 
but not, as in the case of Verlaine, for example, through 
the sort of work by which they are represented in Sonnets 
et Haux-fortes. This, as we have said, was a virtual 
continuation of Parnasse Contemporain, the publication 
primarily, of a school. But, writes M. Remy de Gour- 
mont, in the study of Dierx alluded to above, ‘‘of all 
these poets of Parnassus, none was popular or even 
known to the public in so far as he was Parnassian, that 
is to say, impassible and impeccable. The reason is, 
that they all had, in these years — this is true even of 
Coppée and Verlaine — an attitude of painter-decora- 
tors. They described life, above all in its brilliant and 
picturesque parts, and disdained to participate in it 
otherwise than by very lofty illusions.’ 

It is this sort of painter-decorating — if not painter- 
etching! — that dominates Sonnets et Haua-fortes. 
There is no lack of skill, cleverness, and witty invention 
in certain of the sonnets, but there is little of that senti- 
ment which is the soul of poetry, and we print the three 
that follow mainly because of the secondary interest 
which attaches to them through their association with 
the work of three etchers, Corot, Millet, and Jongkind. 
Of them the first, by André Lemoyne, for Corot’s 
Paysage Normand, has, perhaps, the truest accent of 
sincerity and charm: — 


“‘J’aime & suivre le bord des petites riviéres 
Qui cheminent sans bruit dans les bas-fonds herbeux 
A leur fil d’argent clair viennent boire les boeufs 
Et tournoyer le vol des jaunes lavandiéres. 


J’en sais qui passent loin des grands fleuves bourbeux, 
Diaphanes miroirs des plantes printaniéres; 
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Et les reines-des-prés s’y penchent les premieres, 
En écoutant jaser cing ou six flots verbeux. 


Ma petite riviére a la mer pour voisine: 
Plus d’un martin-pécheur vétu d’aigue-marine 
Coupe, sans y songer, le vol du goéland; 


Et parfois, ébloui de ’immensité bleue, 
L’oiseau dépaysé, d’un brusque tour de queue, 
Vers les saules remonte et va tout droit filant.” 


The title of Albert Mérat’s sonnet is simply Sur une 
Composition de F. Millet, which might lead one to sup- 
pose that, reversing what appears to be the usual order, 
the poem was written to accompany the sonnet, were 
it not for the fact that the scene described does not at all 
tally with what the artist has depicted. Therefore we 
assume that the sonnet was inspired by another picture 
by Millet who, for one reason or another, substituted a 
second sketch for the first: — 


““C’est la terre sans fleurs de poupre et sans décor, 
Le champs dur qui nourrit les bras et leur résiste. 
Septembre dans le ciel a mis sa p4leur triste, 

Et le soir au couchant se lit en un trait d’or. 


L’heure qui vient n’a pas de fantémes encor, 
Mais des solennités oti le contour persiste. 

Le tableau se déroule ample, sans jeu d’artiste: 
On dirait un poéme ancien d’un grand essor. 


Deux jeunes filles font vivre le paysage; 
L’une grave et debout, l’autre dont le visage 
Est comme un fruit d’été substantiel et clair. 


Leur front ne pense pas, leurs yeux révent 4 peine; 
Mais, subissant le rhythme austére de la plaine, 
Elles suivent un vol de cigognes dans I’air.”’ 


Jongkind certainly exercised an extreme latitude in 
illustrating the following sonnet entitled Batavia, by 
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Robert Luzarche, which suggests that this is possibly 
one reason why his accomplished sketch is one of the 
freest and most satisfactory in the book: —_ 


‘‘La Hollande me plait; j’adore en ses laideurs 
Autant qu’en ses beautés, sous un ciel monotone, 
Ce pays terne et froid comme une fin d’automne, 
Rayé de canaux verts aux calmes profondeurs. 


J’aime ses cabarets encombrés de fumeurs 

Et d’énormes barils ventrus ot l’on entonne 
Le geniévre; ses vieux marins que rien étonne, 
Et ses immenses quais remplis d’acres odeurs. 


Parfois méme, en hiver, il m’a pris fantasie 
D’aller goiter encor l|’étrange poésie 
De ses marais sans fin, de son pale soleil 


Que je voyais le soir, dans les horizons vagues, 


S’éteindre tristement parmi les eaux sans vagues 
Qui dorment dans les prés vastes d’un lourd sommeil.” 
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